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- A NIGHT IN THE WOODS. 


1 dreamed a dream that was not all a dream ; 

Methought a legion of incarnate devils 

Gathered about me, merrily intent 

‘To dance a horapipe, and they sereamed such screams— 
My eve,—how they did scream! Each devil wore 

A pair of breeches of a brimstone yellow, 

The moon stood still, the stars were struck aghast 

Yo see their gambols.— Anon. 


[ was once so unfortunate as to be benighted 
while hunting the buffaloe. I started early in 
the morning, though it was so cold that each 
particular hair of my whiskers accreted a portion 
ofmy vital moisture in the form of an icicle, 
aid a stranger might have taken me for the 
(ienius of Winter, direct from the North Pole, 
oavisit. Nevertheless, I kept on the even 
enor of my way, though the temperature was 
jwer than human charity, confiding in my 
Indian mittens and hunting shirt. 

| wandered far into the bare prairie, which 
was spread around me like an ocean of snow, 
the gentle undulations here and there having no 
snall resemblance to the ground swell. When 
the sun took off his night cap of mist (for the 
norning was Cloudy) the glare of the landscape, 
or rather snowscape, was absolutely painful to 
ny eyes, but a small veil of green crape obvia- 
ted that difficulty. ‘Toward noon I was aware 
ofa buffalo bull at a Jong distance, turning 
up the snow with his nose and feet, and crop- 
pig the withered grass beneath. I always 
thought it a deed of charity to slay an old bull, 
he looks so miserable and discontented with 
himself, As to the individual in question, I 
determined to put an end to his long, turbulent, 
and evil life. 

To this effect I approached him as a Chinese 
malefactor approaches a mandarin, that is to 
say, prone, like a serpent. But the parity on- 
lv existed with respect to the posture, for the 
aforesaid malefactor expects to receive pain, 
whereas I intended to inflict it. He was a 
srm-looking barbarian and if a beard be a mark 
of wisdom, Solomon was a foolto him. So 
when I had attained a suitable proximity I ap- 
pealed to his feelings with a bullet. He ran, 
aid 1 ran, and I had the best reason to run, 
frheran after me, and though I bave no ob- 
jection to a horn.in a cold day, I thought that 
two might destroy my usual equanimity and 

equilibrium. 1 truth, I did not fly any too fast,| 
for th2 old bashaw was close behind me, and I 
could hear him breathe. 1 threw away my gun, 
and as there was no tree at hand, I gained the | 
centre of a pond of a few yards area, such as 
are found all over the prairies in February.—| 
Here I stood secure, as though in a magic cir- 
cle, well knowing that neither pigs nor buffa- 
loes can walk upon ice. My pursuer was ad- 
vised of this fact also, and did not venture to 
trust himself on so slippery a footing. Yet it 
seemed that he was no Christian : at least he 
did not practise forgiveness of injuries. He 
jerambulated the periphery of the pond till I 
was nearly as cold as the ice under me. It was 
worse than the stone jug or the black hole at 
Calcutta, Ah, thought I, if I only had my gun, 
Iwould soon relieve you from your post. But 
discontent was all in vain. Thus I remained 
and thus he remained, for at least four hours. 
lathe mean while I thought of the land of steady 
bits; of baked beans, and pumpkins, and! 
codfish on Saturdays. There, said I to myself, 
uy neighbor’s proceeding would be reckoned | 
unlawful, I guess, for no one can be held in cus- 
tody without a warrant and sufficient reason. 
fever I get back again, I wont be caught in 
to such scrape again nowhere, no how. 

Grief does not last forever; neither does 
anger, and my jailor, either forgetting his resent- 
ment, Which to say the truth, was not altogether 
‘toundless, or thinking it was useless, or tired 
“ his self-imposed duty, or for some reason 
orother, bid me farewell with a loud bellow, 
and walked away to a little oasis that was 
just in sight, and left me to my meditations. 
| picked up my gun and followed. He entered 
the wood, and so did I, just in time to see 
him fall and expire. 

The sun was setting, and the weather was 
setting colder and colder. 1 could hear the 
stound crackj and the trees split with its in- 
lensity. 1 was at least twenty miles from 
home, and it behoved me, if I did not wish to 
wake in the morning and find myself dead, to 
nake a fire as speedily as possible. I now 
irst perceived, that in my very natural hurry 
“escape from my shaggy foe I had lost the 
‘uartin skin wherein I carried my flint, steel 
‘nd tinder. ‘This was of little consequence ; I 
‘ad often made a fire by its aid before, and I 
‘rew my knife, and began to pick the flint. 
Death to my hopes,—at the very first blow 
‘tuck it ten yards from the lock, and it was 
lost forever in the snow. 


























“ Well,” said I to myself, “ I have cooked a 





pretty kettle of fish, and brought my calf’s head 
to a fine market. Shall I furnish those dissect- 
ors, the wolves, with a subject, or shall cold 
work the same effect on me that grief did upon 
Niobe. I would to Venus that I had a skin 
like a buffalo.” Necessity is the spur as well 
as mother of invention, and at these last words, 
a new idea flashed through my brain like light- 
ning. I verily believe that I took off the skin 
of my victim in fewer than ten strokes of my 
knife. A bull’s hide entire is no trifle ; it takes 
a strong man to lift it, but I rolled the one in 
question about me, with the hair inward, and 
lay down to sleep, tolerably sure that neither 
Jack Frost nor the wolves could get at me 
through an armour thicker and tougher than the 
seven-fold shield of Ajax. 

Darkness closed in, and a raven began to 
sound his noteof evil omen from a neighboring 
branch. ‘‘Croak on, black angel” said I, “1 
have heard preaching before now, and am not 
to be frightened by any of your color.” Sud- 
denly a herd of wolves struck up at a distance, 
probably excited by the scent of the slain buf- 
falo. ‘* Howl on,” said J, “ and, being among 
wolves, I will howl too, for I like to be in the 
fashion. But that shall be the extent of our 
intimacy.” Accordingly I uplifted my voice 
like a pelican in the wilderness, and gave them 
back their noise with interest. Then I lay down 
again and moralized. “This,” thought I, “ is 
life. What would my poor mother say, if she 
were alive now? I have read books of adven- 
tures, but never read any thing like this.” I fell 
asleep without farther ado. 

Then I dreamed, O, such a dream! Me- 
thought my slain enemy rose slowly to his feet, 
skinless as he was, and gave me such a !ook as 
I have heard called a tanyard grin, in which 
the double distilled essence and essential oil of 
spite seemed to be concentrated. Anon he ap- 
proached me, and tried to gore me with his 
horns, and turned me over and over with his 
nose and feet. At last he sat down on my 
breast, and looking me deliberately in the eye, 
bellowed, “Give me my skin, give me my 
skin.” I awoke in a cold sweat, and to en- 
hance my vexation, [ heard an Indian drum 
accompanied by several voices on the other 
side of the wood. Now, thought I, I have lain 
down supperless, when there was a wigwam 
within a quarter of a mile, where I might 
have claimed hospitality. I strove to rise, but 
my coverlid was now frozen, and kept me as 
close as if | had been cased in mortar. I grin- 
ned with fretfulness to think that | should be 
obliged to lie till noon the next day before the 
sun would effect my release, and for a moment 
I thought I would cry on my swarthy neighbors 
for assistance ; unwilling, however, to be the 
laughing stock of savages, | summoned all my 
philosophy, and slept again. It should not 
be forgotten that the raven kept up his ominous 
noise all the while, as though he were my evil 
spirit. I slept, I said, again, but, upon reflec- 
tion, I recall the assertion; such a state of the 
faculties cannot be called sleep. ‘The bull rose 
again, and stood beside me. I could feel his 
hot breath upon my face; methought it savor- 
ed of sulphur, and I could see every vein 
and muscle, even the hole where my bullet 
had entered, just as my knife had laid them 
bare. I strove to cry out, but my utterance 
was choked by a mouthful of wool, and I was 
compelled to be silent; it is well I was not a 
woman. My tormentor did not give me much 
time to reflect, for he suddenly pricked up his 
ears and perked up his tail, and bellowed 
loud and long, and at his summons a vast herd 
of bulls and cows came bounding into the wood, 
and ranged themselves round me, and joined 
in the note of the leader. Somehow or other 

I thought they were, and were not buffaloes, at 
one and the same time. They had horns, and 
shaggy hair, and tails, and four legs apiece, 
yet as I looked at them I thought I could dis- 
cover exaggerated resemblances of the human 
face divine. One of them looked like Powers, 
who was hanged for murder, and another 
like the Rev. Mr. M—. I was frightened at 
their aspects, and involuntarily looked up to 
my friend the raven. Strange to tell, his beak 
gradually elongated as I gazed, till it was as 
long, and very like a hautbois. How he kept 
his seat I know not,but he grasped it with all his 
claws, which looked like those of a Bengal 
tyger. 
eT his was enough, I wished to see no more 

of him, but now, the quadrupeds were quad- 
rupeds no longer. Each bull had reared upon 
his hinder legs, and had very gallantly given 
his hoof to his partner. All at once the piper 
on the tree struck up “The Devil among the 
Tailors,” and the animals began to dance.— 

Fast and furious was their mirth; negroes at 
a corn-husking; are fools in comparison. ‘The 
creature I had shot was pre-eminent for his su- 
perior size and supernatural agility, and remark- 
able for his bare and beggarly looks, as well 
as for the vitrified appearance of his eyes, 
which put me in mind of two holes burnt in a 
blanket. I shut my eyes and pre for 
death, for it seemed inevitable that I must be 
trampled to pumice in the “ twinkling of a jiffy.” 
They bounded about me, and grazed me at ev- 
ery step. The naked devil especially, sprang 
aloft repeatedly, directly over me, and how he 
failed to alight on my carcass I cannot tell. I 
have seen a mountebank dance among eggs 
without breaking any, and it was wonderful, 
but how I escaped being trampled upon was 
still more so. 
At last the figure was complete, but the danc- 
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ural position, and pushed at me with their horns, 
and flung up their heels at me. A hundred 
times my nose was grazed by these infernal 
bulls of Bashan, but still, as if by a miracle, 
the skin remained unbroken. My arch ene- 
my seemed to take peculiar pleasure in this 
pastime, which he practised, I thought, with 
the same feeling which makes an Indian try 
how close he can stick his arrows to a pris- 
oner without hitting him. I could do nothing ; 
so I grinned and bore it, like a martyr. 
The piper struck up again, and the dance 
recommenced, but the air was now changed 
for one more lively, and as they vaulted, they 
bellowed in chorus, but still their voices were 
like the human voice, and I could distinguish 
the burthen of the ditty, 
** Rouse him about, and touze him about, 
And frighten him out of his skin.” 
I am unable to say how long the sport continu- 
ed, but at the time, it seemed to last a century. 
All things must have an end, and at last e| 
entertainment was over, and the gambdls ceas- 
ed. “A change came o’er the spirit of my 
dream :” | thought that the horns of my per- 
secutors straightened and changed “toto ears, 
their hoofs dropped off and gave place to claws, 
their wool uncurled and became grey, their 
snouts lengthened and their tails grew bushy. 
In short they were honest bona fide wolves 
but still the same hellish resemblance to hu- 
manity blasted my eyesight. My arch enemy 
was still distinguished by the absence of epi- 
dermisand cuticle. Suddenly he howled, long, 
and shrill. ‘That howl thrills through my brain 
now, and J shall never forget it. Then came 
another dance, and the very trees reeled with 
affright. Snapping, snarling, and gnashing of 
teeth succeeded, and it was all at me! I would 
have given the world to have been able to close 
my eyes and shut out the hideous spectacle, but 
no; I could not so muchas wink ; I was fascin- 
ated, and could not help staring at these ac- 
cumulated horrors. 
At the conclusion of the dance they all stood 
round me in silence. The skinless leader bark- 
ed sharply, and at the signal, they all shook 
themselves, in the manner of a dog coming 
out of the water. There they stood, and shook, 
and shook, and shook, till I thought they would 
shake themselves out of their skins also. At 
every shake showers of fleas fell upon me ; the 
atmosphere seemed full of them. ‘Then, at 
another bark of the leader, the wolves all dis- 


appeared. 

T had been flea bitten three times in the 
course of my life, but that was cakes and gin- 
gerbread to what I now suffered ; I was stung 
all over; I think the point of a pin placed 
on any part of my body could not have mis- 
sed a puncture. I was maddened with the pain, 
and prayed mentally, for Death, to end my mis- 
ery, but he would not come. I thought of the 
cattle, stung in hot weather by horseflies, and 
I pitied them; and my bowels yearned with 
compassion for fiddle-playing Scotchmen.— 
The worst was yet to come: the fleas entered 
my ears, and devoured my brain ; they ascend- 
ed my nostrils, and thence finding their way 
down my throat, preyed on my vitals. This 
passage being open, keeping my mouth shut 
was of no avail. I looked upward to the ra- 
ven, and his duplicate sat beside him, and still 
as I gazed his figure seemed to multiply, till 
every branch of the tree bent under a flock of 
ravens ; this wasnot all, their number still in- 
creased, till the air was literally alive with them. 
They flew round me, and alighted on my body, 
and pecked at me, and croaked in every sharp 
and flat of the gamut, and I had no power to 
resist. There I lay, bound hand and foot, 
enduring, what with fleas, and what with ra- 
vens, torments than which hell has none greater, 
and all for having deprived an old bull of his 
skin. 

Again I heard the howl, and again the fiend 
wolves hurried around me. They fell upon 
me, and my old enemy flew at my throat, and 
tore out my windpipe, and bolted it before my 
face ; then they shifted the attack to my feet ; 
they tore away the covering and gnawed my 
toes ; nay, they snapped them off, joint by joint, 
and I could hear them | and snarl for each 
as it fell to the ground. I am not sure that I 
could have survived this treatment much longer, 
but to my great relief I heard a human voice, 
and my tormentors fled, as if the avenger of 
blood was behind them. I opened my eyes, 
and with an exceeding great joy beheld a 
young Indian with whom I was perfectly ac- 
quainted, standing over me, and the sun ri- 
ding high above the tree tops. He speedily 
unrolled me, and released me from my dur- 
ance, laughing heartily all the while. At an- 
other time I could have cut his weasand for 
his impertinence, but now I was glad even to be 
laughed at. I rose to my feet with some dif- 
ficulty and stamped a reasonable quantum o 
caloric into my toes. ‘They were so cold that 
I did not wonder they had seemed to be bit- 
ten off. A further survey convinced me that 
my other impressions had not been altogether 
erroneous. A herd of buffaloes had indeed 
been walking about me all night, as was ap- 
parent from their tracks in the snow, and it was 
marvellous that none had trod on me. There 
was no need to tell me that the wolves had 

id me a visit, for they had devoured my buf- 
falo, and had nearly eaten my counterpane 
off me into the bargain. The circumstance of 
the ravens I am unable to explain. 

Ye who shall read this tale of truth, take 
warning by my sufferings, which are engraven 








ers did not stand still. ‘They resumed their nat- 











on the tablet of my memory with a pen of 
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steel, and are not to be sneezed at. 


give your flint-screw an extra turn. 





A SERIES OF STANZAS ON TOBACCO. 


KO. I. 
Friend of the friendless,—philanthropic weed ‘ 
On rich and poor alike ty balm bestowing, 
In humble clay, or richest hookah glowing, 
Blest be thy tillage, fruitful be thy seed ; 
y In happier days from all the vile duty freed! 
L.ight be the turf upon the honored grave 
him who bore thee o’er the Western wave ; 
Deathless in fame, if this his only deed ! 
immortal RaLe1GH! were Potatoes not, 
Could grateful Ireland e’er forget thy claim ? 
“ Were all thy proud historic deeds forgot,” 
That blend thy memory with Eliza’s fame ; 
Could England’s annals in oblivion rot, 
ToBacco would enshrine and consecrate thy name ! 





NO. 11. 
Let Eastern nightingales, as poets sing, 
“ Die of a rose in aromatic pain ;” 
Let Moore take up the imitative strain, 
And deck with Persian flowers his dulcet string ; 
It sickens me to read of endless Spring, 
And flowers that seem alike to bud and blow, 
Beneath the Summer’s sun and Winter’s snow, 
Boaping their sweets on-Zephyr’s weary wing. 
Doubtless, such odours most delicious are 3 
To votaries of heaven-born Poesy ; 
But to my senses more congenial far 
(Howe’cr degrading such confession be) 
Th’ aroma mounting from a mild cigar. 


for me! 
NO. 111. | 


On many a foreign shore, in many a scene 
Of beauty, wonder, peril,—seldom prest 


By wanderers from the Islands of the West,— ‘me all that day. 


The wayward footsteps of the bard have been : 
‘The Soonder wastes,—Napdleon’s prison-isle,— 
Where the young Ganges leaves his native snows,— 
The woods and wilds were Irawady flows,— 
And where Caffraria’s dingy damsels smile : 
Weary and faint my sinking soul the while, 
But for one loved companion of my toil : 
Topacco! in my joy thou didst not flatter ; 
Tusacco! from my woes thou didst not flee ; 
And Fortune to the winds her gifts may scatter, 
I shall not miss them—so she leave me thee ! 


NO. IV. 
Let Dantzick boast her matchless eau-de-vie ; 
Let gin, Schedam, immortalise thy name ; ; 
* Rum, and rum-shrub support Jamaica’s name ; 
*"Grog—toddy—punch—whate’er the mixture be— 
Or naked dram,—shall not be sung by me. 
{ sing the praises of that glorious weed, 
Dear to mankind, whate’er his race, or creed, 
Condition, colour, dwelling, or degree ! 
From Zembla’s snows to parched Arabia’s sands, 
Loved by all lips, and common to all hands! 
Hail, sole cosmopolite, ‘ToBacco, hail! 
Shag, long-nut, short-cut, pig-tail, quid or roll, 
Dark Negrohead, or Orinooke pale, 
In every form congenial to the soul! 








A SCHOLAR’S DEATH-BED 








| 
| 
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tive, will, it is hoped, be perused with addition- 
al interest, when the reader is assured it is FacT. | 
Much more migit have been committed to press;|, 
but as it would have related chiefly to a mad), 
devotion to alchemy, which some of Mr. 





the details as romantic or improbable. 


bus sibi exemplum sumat 


Thinking, one morniug, that I had gone 


through the whole of my usual levee of home-| 
patients, 1 was preparing to go out, when the, 
servant informed me there was one yet to be, 
spoken with, who, he thought, must have been} 
asleep in a corner of the room, or he should, 


not have failed to summon him in his turn.—_ 


Directing him to be shewn in immediately, I re- 
took my place at my desk. The servant ina 
few moments ushered in a young man, who 
seemed to have scarce strength enough, even, 
with the assistance of a walking-stick, to totter 
to a chair opposite me. J was much struck| 
with his appearance, which was that of one in| 
reduced circumstances. His clothes, though’ 
perfecly clean and neat, were faded and thread-| 
bare ; and his coat was buttoned up to his chin, 
where it was joined by a black silk neck-ker- 
chief, in such a manner as to lead me to sus-| 
pect the absence of a shirt. He was rather| 
below than above the average height, and seem- 
ed wasted almost toa shadow. ‘There was an, 
air of superior ease and politeness in his de- 
meanour; and an expression about his coun- 
tenance, sickly and sallow, though it was, so, 
melancholy, mild, and intelligent, that I could) 
not help viewing him with peculiar interest. 


| 


‘I was afraid my friend, I should have mis-) 


sed you,” said I in a kind tone, ‘as I was on 
the point of going out.”—* I heard your car- 
riage drive np to the door, doctor, and shall 
not detain you more than a few moments; nay, 
I will call to-morrow, if that would be more 
convenient,” he replied faintly, suddenly press- 
ing his hand to his side, as though the effect 
of speaking occasioned him pain. I assured 
him I had a quarter of an hour at his service, 
and begged he would proceed at once to state 
the nature of his complaint. He detailed— 
what I had anticipated from his appearance— 
all the symtoms of a very advanced stage of 
pulmonary consumption. He expressed himself 
in very select and forcible language ; and once 
or twice when at a loss for what he conceived 
an adequate expression in English, chose such 
an appropriate Latin phrase, that the thought 
perpetually suggested itself to me, while he 
was speaking—“ a starved scholar !” He made 
not the most distant allusion to poverty, but 
confined himself to the leading symptoms of 
his indisposition. I determined, however, 
(haud preteruorum immemor! ) to ascertain his 
circumstances, with a view, if possible, of relie- 
ving them. I asked if he ate animal food with 
relish—enjoyed his dinner—whether his meals 
were regular. He colored, and hesitated a 


When-|'food when he did. 
ever ye shall hunt the buffalo on a cold day, |jin very straitened circumstances ; that in short, 
| he was sinking rapidly under the pressure of|| 
—Amateur. \want and harassing anxiety, which alone had 
‘accelerated, if not wholy induced, his present 
‘illness ; and that all he had to expect from med- 
‘ical aid was a little alleviation. 
|few simple medicines, and then asked him in 
what part of the town he resided. 


I shall be unable to afford your visiting me at 
\my own lodgings. I will occasionally call on 
iyou here, as a morning patient, ”—and he 
proffered me half a guinea.—The conviction 
that it was probably the very last he had in 
‘the world, and a keen recollection of similar 
‘scenes in my own history, almost brought the 
tears into my eyes. I refused the fee of course ; 
and prevailed on him to let me set him down, 
\as I was driving close past his residence. Ff 
‘seemed overwhelmed with gratitude ; and with 
‘a blush, hinted, that he was “ not quite in car- 
‘riage costume.” 
‘streets leading from May-fair ; and after having 
‘made a note in my tablets, of his name and 
Choose worthless flowers who will; Havannah’s weed number, I set him down, rns him an ear- 


ly call. 
‘as I shook his hand at parting, remained with 


‘mind the wild and sorrowful countenance of this 
‘young man, go where I would ; and I was on 
\the point of mentioning the incident to a_ most 
excellent and generous nobleman, whom I was 
then attending, and soliciting his assistance,— 
\but the thought that it was premature, checked 
‘me. There might be something unworthy in 
\the young man ; he might possibly be an—im- 
\postor. 
and unworthy suspicions, but I could not resist 
them; alas! an eighteen years’ intercourse 
with a deceitful world has alone taught me how 
to entertain them ! 


evening, I hastily swallowed a solitary meal, and} 
set out in quest of my morning patient. 
some difficulty I found the house ; it was the 
meanest, and inthe meanest street, I had visit- 
ed for months. 
'was open, and surrounded by a babbling throng 
’ [The following short but melancholy narra- lof dirty children. A slatternly woman, with a 


oi 
S}, 
few posthumous papers abundently evidence, | 
it is omitted, lest the reader should consider || 
All|, 
that is worth recording is told; and it is hoped || 
that some young men of powerful, undisciplined, |. 
and ambitious minds, will find their account in} 
an attentive consideration of the fate of a kin-|, I 
dred spirit.— Bene facit, qui ex aliorum errori-| unwashed panes, here and there mended with 

4 ‘a brown paper, and sufficed to show me that 
the only furniture consisted of a miserable, 
curtainless bed, (the disordered clothes shewing 
‘that the weary limbs of the worthy occupant 


‘scattered several pages of manuscript—a letter 


‘at with a sigh ; it bore simply the outline of a 








little, for I put the question searchingly ; and 
replied, with some embarrassment, that he did) 
not, certainly, then eat regularly, nor enjoy his) 


almost unbroken fast of the day, had complete- 








I soon found that he was 


I prescribed a 


“Tam afraid, doctor,” said he modestly, 


He 


He lived in one of the small 


The clammy pressure of his wasted fingers, 


I could not dismiss from my 


These were hard thoughts—chilling 


As my wife dined a little out of town that 


With 





I knocked at the door, which 


child in her arms, answered my summons. Mr. 
, she said, lived there, in the top floor ; 
but he was just gone out fora few moments, 
she supposed, ‘ to get a mouthful of victuals, 
but [I was welcome to go up and wait for him, 
since there was not much to make away with, 
howsoever,” said the rude and vulgar creature. 
One of her children led me up to the narrow, 
dirty staircase, and having ushered me into the 
room, left me to my meditations. A wretched 
hole it was in which] was sitting! The even- 
ing sun streamed in discolored rays through the 








had but recently left it)—three old-rush bottom 
chairs—anda rickety deal table, on which were 


or two—pens, ink, and a few books. There 
was no chest of drawers—nor did I see any 
thing likely to serve as a substitute. Poor Mr. 
probably carried about with him all he 
had in the world! There was a small sheet of 
writing paper pinned over the mantel piece, 
(if such it deserved to be called,) which I gazed 





coffin with Mr. ’s initials, and ‘* obzit 
18—,” evidently in his own hand writing. Cu- 
rious to see the kind of books he preferred, 1 
took them up andexamined them. They were 
—if I recollect right—a small Amsterdam edi- 
tion of AEschylus—a small copy of the works 
‘of Lactantius—and two odd volumes of Eng- 
lish books. I had no intention of being imper- 
‘tinently inquisitive ; but my eye accidentally 
‘lit on the uppermost manuscript, and seeing it 
‘to be in the Greek character, I took it up, and 
found a few verses of Greek sapphics, entitled 
\—Eis ten nukta teleutaian—evidently the re- 
‘cent composition of Mr. He entered 
the room as I was laying down the paper, and 
started at seeing a stranger, for it seems the 
people of the house had not taken the trouble 
'to inform him I was waiting. On discovering 
\who it was, he bowed politely, and gave me 
his hand ; but the sudden agitation my presence 
‘had occasioned deprived, him of utterance. 1 
‘thought I could almost hear the palpitation of 
‘hisheart. I brought him to a chair, and begged 
him to be calm. 
|_.‘ You are not worse, Mr. » | hope, since 
I saw you this morning?” I enquired. He 
whispered almost inarticulately, holding his 
hand to his left side, that he was always worse 
lin the evenings. I felt his pulse; it beat 130! 
'I discovered that he had gone out for the pur- 
pose of trying to get employment in a neighbor- 
ing printing office, but having failed, was return- 
ed ina state of deeper depression than usual. 
The perspiration rolled from his brow almost 
faster than he could wipe it away. I sat by him 
for nearly two minutes, holding his hand, with- 
out uttering a word, for I was deeply affected. 
At length I begged he would forgive my en- 
quiring how it was that a young man of talent 
and education like himself, could be reduced to 
a state of such utter destitution? While I was 
waiting for an answer, he suddenly fell from the 
chair in a swoon. The exertion of walking, 
\the pressure of disappointment, and, I fear, the 
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ly prostrated the small remains of his strength. 

hen he had _ a little revived, I succeeded in 
laying him on the bed, and instantly summoned 
the woman of the house. After some time she 
sauntered lazily to the door, and asked me what 
I wanted. ‘Are you the person that attends 
on this gentleman, my good woman?” I en- 
quired. 

“ Marry come up, sir !” she replied in a loud 
tone. “I’ve no manner of cause for attend- 
ing on him, not I; he ought to attend on him- 
self: and as for his being a gentleman,” she 
continued with an insolent sneer, for which I 
felt inclined to throw her down stairs, “ not a 
stiver of his money have I seen for this three 
weeks for his rent, and ” Seeing the fluent 
virago was warming, and approaching close to 
my unfortunate patient’s bedside, I stopped her 
short by putting half a guinea into her hand, 
and directing her to purchase a bottle of port 
wine ; at the same time hinting, that if she con- 
ducted herself properly, 1 would see her rent 
paid myself. r then shut the door, and resum- 
ed my seat by Mr. » Who was trembling 
violently all over with agitation, and-endeavor- 
ed to soothe him. The more I said, however, 
and the kinder were my tones, the more was 
he affected. At length he burst into a flood of 
tears, and continued weeping for some time 
like a child. I saw it was hysterical, and that 
it was best to let his feelings have their full 
course. His nervous excitement at last grad- 
ually subsided, and he began to converse with 
tolerable coolness. 

* Doctor,” he faltered ‘ your conduct is ve- 
ry—very noble—it must be disinterested,” point- 
ing, with a bitter air, to the wretched room in 
which we were sitting. 

“] feel sure, M. , that you have done 
nothing to merit your present misfortunes,” I 
replied, with a serious and enquiring air. 

“ Yes—yes, I have !—I have indulged in 
wild ambitious hopes—lived in absurd dreams 
of future greatness,—been educated beyond my 
fortunes—and formed tastes, and cherished feel- 
ings, incompatible with the station it seems I 
was born to—beggary or daily labor !” was his 
answer, with as much vehemence as his weak- 
ness would allow. 

‘“ But, Mr. » your friends—your rela 
tives—they cannot be apprized of your situa- 
tion.” 

‘“* Alas, doctor, friends I have none—unless 
you will permit me to name the last and noblest, 
yourself; relatives, several.” 

*¢ And they, of course, do not know of your 
illness and straitened circumstances ?” 

“They do, doctor—and kindly assure me I 
have brought it on myself. To do them jus- 
tice, however, they could not, I believe, effi- 
ciently help me, if they would.” 

“Why, have you offended them, Mr.——? 
Have they cast you off?” 

“‘ Not avowedly—not in so many words.— 
They have simply refused to receive or answer 
any more of my letters. Possibly 1 may haye 
offended them, but am content to meet the 
hereafter, and try the justice of the case— 
there,” said Mr. , solemnly pointing, up- 
wards—* Well I know, and so do you, doctor, 
that my days on earth are very few, and likely 
to be very bitter also.” It was in vain I press- 
ed him to tell me who his relatives were, and 
suffer me to solicit their personal attendance on 
his last moments. ‘It is altogether useless, 
doctor, to ask me further,” said he, raising him- 
self a little in bed,—* my father and mother are 
both dead, and no power on earth shall extract 
from me a syllable further. It is hard,” he 
continued, bursting again ‘nto tears, “ if I must 
die amid their taunts and reproaches.” I felt 
quite at a loss what to say to all this. There 
was something very singular, if not reprehensi- 
ble, in his manner of alluding to his relatives, 
which led me to fear that he was by no means 
free from blame. Had I not felt myself very 
delicately situated, and dreaded even the pos- 
sibility of hurting his morbidly irritable feelings, 
I felt inclined to have asked him how he thought 
of existing without their aid, especially in his 
forlorn and helpless state ; having neither friends 
nor the means of obtaining them. I thought, 
also, that short as had been my intimacy with 
him, I had discerned symtoms of a certain ob- 
stinacy, and haughty imperiousness of temper, 
which would sufficiently account, if not for oc- 
casioning, at least for widening, any unhappy 
breach which might have occurred in his fami- 
ly. But what was to be done? I could not 
let him starve ; as I had voluntarily stepped in 
to his assistance, I determined to make his last 
moments easy—at least as far as lay in my 
power. 

A little to anticipate the course of my narra- 
tive, I may here state what little information 
concerning him was elicited in the eourse of our 
various interviews. His father and mother had 
left Ireland, their native place, early, and gone 
to Jamaica, where they lived as slave superin- 
tendants. They left their only son to the care 
of the wife’s brother-in-law, who put him to 
school, where he much distinguished himself. 
On the faith of it, he contrived to get to the 
College in Dublin, where he stayed two years : 
and then, in a confident reliance on his own tal- 
ents, and the sum of £50, which was sent him 
from Jamaica, with the intelligence of the death 
of both his parents in reduced circumstances, 

















very definite end in view. Here he had con- 
tinued for about two years; but in addition to 
the failure of his health, all his efforts to estab- 
lish himself proved abortive. He contrived to 
glean a scanty sum, God knows how, which 











he had come up to London, it seems, with no 
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was gradually lessening at atime when his im- 
paired health rather required that his resources 
should be augmented. He had no friends in 
respectable Life, whose influence or wealth might 
have been serviceable ; and at the time he call- 
ed on me, he had not more in the world than 
the solitary half guinea he proffered to me as a 
fee. I never learnt the names of any of his re- 
latives ; but from several things occasionally 
dropped in the heat of conversation, it was clear 
there must have been unhappy differences. 

To return, however. As the evening was 
far advancing, and I had one or two patients yet 
to visit, 1 began to think of taking my depart- 
ure, I enjoined him strictly to keep his bed till 
I saw him again, to preserve as calm and equa- 
ble a frame of mind as possible, and to dismiss 
all the anxiety for the future, as I would glad- 
ly supply his present necessities, and send him 
a civil and attentive nurse. He tried to thank 
me, but his emotions choked his utterance. He 
grasped my hand with convulsive energy. His 
eye spoke eloquently—but, alas! it shone with 
the fierce and unnatural lustre of consumption, 
as though, I have often thought in such cases, 
the conscious soul was glowing with the reflect- 
ed light of its kindred element—eternity. 1 
knew it was impossible for him to survive ma- 
ny days, from several unequivocal symtoms of 
what is called, in common language, a galloping 
consumption. I was as good as my word, and 
sent him a nurse, (the mother of one of my ser- 
vants,) who was charged to pay him the utmost 
attention in her power. My wife also sent him 
a little bed furniture, linen, preserves, jellies, 
and other small matters of that sort. I visited 
him every evening, and found him on each oc- 
casion verifying my apprehensions, for he was 
sinking rapidly. His mental energies, howev- 
er, seemed to increase in an inverse ratio with 
the decline of his physical powers. His con- 
versation was animated, various, and at times, 
enchantingly interesting. {have sometimes sat 
at his bed side for several hours together, won- 
dering how one so young (he was not more than 
two or three and twenty) could have acquired 
so mnch information. He spoke with spirit 
and justness on the leading political topics of 
the day ; and I particularly recollect his mak- 
ing some very noble reflections on the charac- 
ter and exploits of Bonaparte, who was then 
blazing in the zenith of his glory. Still, how- 
ever, the current of his thoughts and language 
was frequently tinged with the enthusiasm and 
extravagance of delirium. Of this he seemed 
himself conscious; for he would sometimes 
suddenly stop, and pressing his hand to his fore- 
head, exclaim, “‘ Doctor, doctor, I am failing 
here—here !” He acknowledged that he had 
from his childhood given himself up to the do- 
minion of ambition ; and that his whole life had 
been spent in the most extravagant and vision- 
ary expectations. He would smile bitterly 
when he recounted some of what he justly stig- 
matised as his insane projects. ‘ ‘The objects 
of my ambition,” he said, “have been vague 
and general ; I never knew exactly where, or 
what, I would be. Had my powers, such as 
they are, been concentrated on one point—had 
I formed a more just and moderate estimate of 
my abilities, | might possibly have become some- 
thing. * * * Besides, doctor, I had no mon- 
ey—ao solid substratum to build upon—there 
was the rotten point!—Oh, doctor,” he con- 
tinued, with a deep sigh, ‘if I could but have 
seen these things three years ago, as I see them 
now, I might at this moment have been a sober 
and respectable member of society ; but now 
Lam dying a hanger-on—a fool—a beggar !” 
and he burst into tears. ‘ You, doctor,” he 
presently continued, “ are accustomed, I sup- 
pose, to listen to these death-bed repinings— 
these soul-scourgings—these wailings ever a 
badly spent life!—Oh, yes—as I am nearing 
eternity, I seem to look at things—at my own 
mind and heart, especially—through the medi- 
um of a strange, searching, unearthly light.— 
Oh, how many, many things it makes distinct, 
which I would fain have forgotten forever! Do 
you recollect the terrible language of Scripture, 
doctor, which compares the human breast to a 
cage of unclean birds !”— left him that even- 
ing deeply convinced of the compulsory truths 
he had uttered; I never thought so seriously 
before. It is some Scotch divine who has said, 
thet one death-bed preaches a more startling 
sermon than a bench of bisho 

(Remainder next 
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Hint to persons troubled with Corns.—To 
walk with corns, and without torture, get a 
piece of chamois leather spread with diachylon 
plaster. Cut with your wadding punch, as 
many rounds as will form a sufficient thickness 
to prevent your boot or shoe from pressing 
your stocking on the corn ; for the reception of 
which you must punch a small hole through the 
centre. By this simple contrivance I have 
known many a dot-and-go-one gentleman start 
off as bold as a dog just uncoupled.—-Colonel 
Hawker. 





Shakspeare.—Shakspcare has anathematis- 
ed in some lines on his tomb, any one who 
might disturb his bones; yet in 1811, while 
digging a grave for a deceased ecclesiastic, the 
grave-digger proceeded so near to Shakspeare’s 
coffin, as to break away a part of it, and Mr. 
Wheeler, the ingenious historian of Stratford, 
was tempted by curiosity to thrust his hand in- 
to the coffin and take hold of the bard’s scull, 
which, however, he did not attempt to disturb. 
Several of the descendants of Shakspeare’s 
sister Joan, bearing a strong family likeness to 
the great pvet, are still living in and about Strat- 
ford, and chiefly in a state of indigence, little 
creditable to the worshippers of his genius.— 
The nearest living descendants are the Hartes 
of Tewkesbury, the chief of whom in 1818 
was William Shakspeare Harte, a journeyman 
chairmaker, earning only 18s. per week, witha 
wife and several children. This poor man was 
obliged to sell the freehold in Shakspeare’s two 
houses in Stratford, about the year 1805, for 
which he obtained £200, leaving, after a mort- 








gage and the expenses had been paid, but £30, 


as the wreck of the fortunes of this neglected 
family.—Kent Herald. 





“kind.” He would take meat, fowl, vegeta- 


bles, &c., value them by scales, &c., and pass 


inthe owner and friends for as many admis- 
sions as they amounted to. Thus his treasury 


very often, on a Saturday, resembled a butch- 


er’s warehouse rather than a banker’s. Ata 


village on the coast the inhabitants brought him 


nothing but fish; but, as the company could 
not subsist without its concomitants of bread, 


-potatoes, and spirits, a general appeal was made 


to his stomach and sympathies, and some alter- 
ation in the terms of admission required. Jem- 
my accordingly, after admitting nineteen per- 
sons one evening for a shad a-piece, stopped 
the twentieth, and said, “I beg your pardon, 
my darling; I am extramyly sorry to refuse 
you ; but if weate any more fish, hy the pow- 
ers ! we shall all be turned into mermaids !” 
Bernard’s Retrospection of the stage. 
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Bernard’s Retrospections of the Stage-—We con- 
tinue our extracts from these interesting, volumes, 
which, in all that respects the drama, are admirable 
Chronicles, and exhibit, moreover, many of the wor- 
thies of the British stage in the most amusing points 
of view. The critics have said of Mr. Bernard’s 
Retrospections, that when an estimate of dramatic 


talent is offered, or when opinions are given upon|| 


subjects connected with the play-house, there is a 
degree of judgment displayed of the highest order. 


Bernard, it appears, was born in 1756, at Ports-|| 


mouth ; and very soon evinced a predilection for 
the science of acting. His parentage was respecta- 
ble, and his family opposed to his pursuing the ca- 
reer he had marked out for himself. Nothing, how- 
ever, could induce him to give over his notions, and 
he ran from schools and clerkships the most instruc- 
tive and promising, to indulge in unprofitable and 
visionary phantasies. But he was not exposed toa 
protracted routine of strolling, shifting and starving ; 
for some supplies from home, the display of early 
talent, and a marriage with a clever actress, ena- 
bled him soon to surmount the initiatory difficulties 
of his profession, and to advance into comparative 
popularity and comfort. 

But we will not detain our readers from the passa- 
ges we have selected from a foreign review of these 
books. 

At Plymouth :—“ Mrs. Bernard on her benefit- 
night received an unexpected compliment. We 
were playing ‘the Chances,’ in which my wife en- 
acted the ‘second Constantia ;’ and when repeating 
the soliloquy upon her mes from Antonio, she ex- 
claimed—* Well! I’m glad I’ve got rid of that old 
fellow, however; and now, if any handsome young 
man would take a fancy to me, and make me an 
honest woman, I’d make him the best wife in the 
univers?!’ A middy inthe slips, who had never seen 
a play before, and took a deep interest in the scene, 
immediately started up, and leaning over the box in 
a manner which made him conspicuous to the whole 
house, clapped his hands, and cried out—‘ I'll have 


ou, ma’am ; I'll have you; d—n my eyes, if I don’t. 


have three years’ pay to receive, 


esides prize- 
money !’” 


These tales we shall close with one of Jemmy 


Whitely, an eccentric manager of a travelling corps. 


“Jemmy was not particular, in poor communities, 
as to whether he received the public support in 
money or in “kind.” He would take meat, fowl, 
vegetables, &<., value them by scales, &c., and pass 
in the owner and friends for as many admissions as 
they amounted to. Thushis treasury very often, on 


a Saturday, resembled a butcher’s warehouse rather 


than a banker’s. Ata village on the coast the in- 
habitants brought him nothing bit fish; but as the 
company could not subsist without its concomitants 
of bread, potatoes, and spirits, a general appeal was 
made to his stomach and sympathies, and some al- 
teration in the terms of admission required. Jenmy 
accordingly, after admitting nineteen persons one 
evening for a shad a-piece, stopped the twentieth, 
and said—‘I beg your pardon, my darling—I am ex- 
tramely sorry to refuse you ; but if we ate any more 
fish, by the powers! we shall all be turned into mer- 


maids!’ ” 


But as our hero got onward, and became acquaint- 
ed with better-known folks than the Jemmy White- 
lys of the barns and fish-money, he picked up and 
has preserved some anecdotes which are still more 
interesting and amusing. 


“Quin and Foote associated with the best com- 
pany ; and Quin, like Foote, was distinguished for a 
certain contempt for a portion of the society he 
courted, namely, the more noble but less intelligent. 
Dining one day at a party in Bath, Quin uttered 
something which caused a general murmur of de- 
light. A nobleman present, who was not illustrious 
for the brilliancy of his ideas, exclaimed— What a 
pity ’tis, Quin, my boy, that a clever fellow like you 
should be a player!’ Quin fixed and flashed his eye 
upon the person, with this reply—* What would your 
lordship have me be ?—a lord!’ Quin was also dis- 


tinguished for his attachment to the society of fe-|| 


males ; though the accounts which have been hand- 
ed down of his rugged habits and propensities may 
have led my reader to the contrary supposition. 
Where ladies were present one evening, the subject 
of conversation was the doctrine of Pythagoras. 
Quin remained silent. One of the party (remarkable 
for the whiteness of her neck) asked Quin his opi- 
nion—‘ Do you believe in the transmigration of souls, 
Mr. Quin?” ‘Oh, yes, madam’? ‘And pray may I 
inquire, what creature’s form you would prefer here- 
after to inhabit?’ ‘A fly’s, madam.’ ‘A fly! ‘Yes, 
that I might have the pleasure, at some future day, 
of resting on your ladyship’s neck.’ There was in- 
finite delicacy in the following :—Being asked by a 
lady why it was reported that there were more wo- 
men in the world than men, he replied— ‘ It is in con- 
formity with the arrangements of nature, madam : 
we always see more of heaven than earth!’ The 
measure of his devotion to the fair could only be 
equalled by his detestation for those creatures of his 
own sex who mimicked the former’s accent and 
daintiness. Taking his soup one day at a coffee- 
house in Bath, two gentlemen came in and blocka- 
ded the fire-place, one of whom appeared to be a 
walking compound of wig, lace ruffles, rose-water, 
and the Bath Directory. The room was rather full, 
and for this reason the latter person commenced a 
detail of his fashionable connexions and advantages. 
Quin immediately desisted from eating, looked up, 
and made wry faces. The sprig of jasmine was 
pleased, however, with the notice he excited, and 


continued in an effeminate tone sufficiently audible || 


to disturb and di all around him, whose expres- 
sions he construed as the tokens of wonder or envy. 


Quin rose up and walked about the room ; the lady- 
like creature paid no attention to this, but entered 
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jinto a list of his weekl engagements, and n 
ithe peers who would be of the parties. Quin 
contain himself no longer, and rang the bell fu 

ily. ‘ Waiter,‘ said he, ‘bring me a basin.’ ‘A ba- 
‘sin, sir! ‘ A basin—I'm going to be sick.’ Away 
flew the waiter; and Quin, stepping up to the ob- 
\Boxious person, begged he would delay his conver- 
‘sation a few minutes. The object stared as though 
\thunderstruck, but was silent. The eyes of the com- 
‘pany were now directed to Quin in inquisitive sur- 
prise: the waiter returned; Quin took the basin and 
placed it on the table near his soup ; he then unbut- 
toned his coat, loosened his cravat, and, leaning his 
head over the utensil, exclaimed—‘ Now, sir, pro- 
ceed when you like—I’m ready!’ His design and 
action convulsed the room in an instantaneous roar 
of laughter, which answered the desired end; for 
the ‘ young gentleman,’ becoming incensed, uttered 
a loud ‘ demme,’ and made a speedy retreat. * 

“ Quin played Cato very well, which I attribute to 
some constitutional resemblance between the two. 
‘ He was generally as cool (to use a vulgarism) as a 
cucumber.’ Some person whom he had offended, 
met him one day in the street, and stopped him. 
* Mr. Quin,’ said he, ‘I—I—I unde » sir, you 
have been taking away my name!’ ‘What have | 
iSaid, sir?’ ¢ You—you—you called me a scoundrel, 
sir! ‘Keep your name,’ replied Quin, and walked 
on. Quin in his old age, every one knows, became 
a om gourmand, and, among other things, invent- 
\ed @ composition, which he called his ‘Siamese 
\soup,’ pretending that 
pally from the ‘ Bast. 

came the topic of the day. The ‘ rage’ at Bath 
was Mr. Quin’s soup ; but as he would not part with 
ithe recipe, this state of notice was highly inconve- 
jnient; every person of taste was endeavouring to 
idine with him; every dinner he was at, an apology 
was made for the absence of the ‘Siamese soup.’ 
His female friends Quin was forced to put off with 
promises ; the males received a respectful but man- 
ly denial. A conspiracy was accordingly projected 
by a dozen bons vivans of Bath, against his peace 
‘and comfort. At home-he was flooded with anony- 
|mous letters; abroad, besct with applications under 
levery form. The possession of this secret was 
‘made a canker to all his enjoyments. At length he 
|discovered the design, and determined on revenge. 
\Collecting the names of the principal confederates, 


red 
d 





rinci- 


its ingredients were 
The peculiarity of its flavour 


/he invited them to dinner, promising to give them 
ithe — before they departed—an invitation, as 
‘my reader will suppose, which was joyfully accept- 
ed. Quin then gave a pair of his old boots to the 
housemaid to scour and soak, and when sufficiently 
seasoned, to chop up into fine particles, like minced 
meat. On the appointed day, he took these parti- 
cles, and pouring them into a copper pot, with sage, 
onions, spice, ham, wine, water, and other ingredi- 
ents, composed a mixture of about two galions, 
which was served up at his table as his ‘ Siamese 
soup.’ The company were in transports at its fla- 
\vour; but Quin, pleading a cold, did not taste it. A 
‘pleasant evening was spent, and when the hour of 
departure arrived, each person pulled out his tablets 
to write down the recipe. Quin now pretended that 
he had forgot making the promise; but his guests 
were not to be put off; and closing the door, they 
told him in plain terms, that neither he nor they 
should quit the room till the pledge had been re- 
deemed. Quin stammered and evaded, and kept 
them from the point as long as possible ; but when 
\their patience was bearing down all bounds, his re- 
\luctance gave way. ‘Well, then, gentlemen,’ said 
he, ‘ in the first place, take an old pair of boots—! 
‘What! an old pair of boots!’ ‘The older the bet- 
ter ;)—(they stared at each other)—‘cut off their 
tops and soles, and soak them in a tub of water’-— 
(they hesitated)—‘ chop them into fine particles, and 
pour them into a pot with two gallons and a half of 
water.’ ‘Why, d—n it, Quin,’ they simultaneously 
exclaimed, ‘ you don’t mean to say that the soup 
jve've been drinking was made ot old boots!’ ‘I do, 
‘gentlemen,’ he replied, ‘by G—d! my cook will as- 
\sure you she chopped them up.’ They required no 
‘such attestation ; his cool, inflexible expression was 
|sufficient: in an instant, horror and despair were de- 
\picted on each countenance, in the full conviction 
\they were individually poisoned. Quin, observing 
|this, begged them not to be alarmed, since he could 
‘contemplate no dangerous results from their dinner ; 
but if they thought it would sit uneasy on their sto- 
‘machs, there was an apothecary’s shop in the next 
‘street. The hint was taken: an idea of personal 
isafety subdued the rising throbs of indignation. 
‘Seizing their hats, away flew the whole bevy down 
the stairs, and along the street to the place advised, 
‘where ipecacuanha and cther provocatives were 
‘speedily procured, and the ‘ Siamese soup’ (with all 
its concomitants) was speedily disgorged.” 











| 
| Lexington, with other Poems. Before receiving 
this elegant volume, we had extracted for our columns 
the following notice of its contents from the New 
York Mirror. On perusing the work, we are satis- 
fied that the praise awarded to Mr. Wetmore for this 
collection of his poetic brilliants, could not have been 
‘bestowed on one more worthy of public approbation. 
| There is scarcely a page of the beautiful octavo 
‘lying before us, which does not exhibit evidences 
both of genius and carelessness. Several of the 
\pieces seem to have been poured forth at the impulse 
lof some burning thought, and not to have been touch- 
‘ed again after the ardour of the moment had passed 
‘away. Others, which we remember to have met with 
‘before in the periodicals of the day, show marks of 
\having since undergone revision; but it appears to 
jhave been exercised merely in the substitution of one 
word for another, without the motive of preference 
being always very obvious; and not in any attempt 
‘at condensation of language, or impregnation of ad- 
‘ditional meaning. The use of the painful file, re- 
‘commended by the Latin satirist, is a task not easily 
performed by a young poct. One cannot well bear 
to see his production dwindle away under the ex- 
‘ercise of a severe taste—to see whole stanzas blot- 
‘ted out, or compressed into single lines; yet let him 
| who admires the harmony of the Aneid remember, 
that its beauties are as much the result of labour, as 
‘of inspiration; that Virgil spent whole days in re- 
|vising the effusions of an hour; in smoothing the 
jnumbers, retrenching the language, improving the 
imagery, and adding new grace or vigor to the 
thoughts. & 
The volume before us is made up of about twenty 
‘short poems, exclusive of some ten or a dozen son- 
nets, and the longest piece in the book does not 
contain more than a hundred and sixty or a hun- 
dred and seventy lines. Yet in this small quantity 
of matter, the writer has managed to crowd more 
beauties and blemishes than we remember to have 
met with before within the same compass in any re- 
cent collection of poems. With the exception of 
one short piece, the one beginning “Breathe no 
more the notes of sadness,” which is truly about as 
\unmeaning an affair as was ever set to music, there 
iis not a single production in the book that is not char- 
jacterised in a greater or less degree by beauties, 
‘many of them of no common order. With equal 
‘truth it may be observed, that there is not a sin- 
igle poem which is not stained with obvious faults.— 
These seem tous to consist, for the most part, in 
‘affectations of language, in ambitious prettinesses, 





jor sweet words used to eke out the line, or make it 
\harmonious, without adding any thing to the idea. 











|In the thoughts themselves, our author never sub- 
| jects himself to criticism. The moral of his pieces, 





as far as they have any moral, is always excellent.— 
There is not an impure allusion or morbid senti- 
ment in the volume. His melancholy is tender 
and graceful, and he sorrows not as those who are 
without hope. His patriotism is that of one who 
loves his country ; not only because it is his coun- 
try, but because he understands her institutions and 
appreciates their value. His love is a refined and 
delicate passion, not mixed with any of the trite non- 
sense about lava-blood and hearts of flame, which 
the imitators of Lord Byron have rung the changes 
on till one is almost sick of Lord Byron’s own ex- 
quisite piece to Thyrza. He writes like a man of 
strong sense, a warm heart, kindly affections, gen- 
erous impulses, and keen sensibility. He does not 
seem to have teased and worried himself into an arti- 
ficial excitement for the purpoge of perpetrating po- 
etry—to heve screwed his courage to the sticking 
place; but his pages appear to present a true trans- 
cript of feelings naturally awakened. Though not 
addicted to betting, that argument of fools, we would 
not hesitate to lay a wager that the tender and touch- 
ing little poem, entitled the “ Return,” was really 
written in absence, and at the inspiration of the 
commendable feelings which it expresses. So also 
the blank-verse effusion, entitled “ A Sketch,” seems 
to have flowed spontaneous and warm from a father’s 
heart, swelling with love and fluttering with a thous- 
and half formed hopes and fears concerning his 
child. It was Waller, we believe, who declared 
he would blot from his works any line that did not 
contain some motive to virtue. This, in its literal 
acceptation, is praise which no poet has ever yet de- 
served; but the book before us, inthe moral purity 
of all its contents, and in the ennobling end and ten- 
dency of some, is not surpassed by any similar col- 
lection of occasional pieces with which we are ac- 
quainted. In these respects, the author may truly 
say, that he has written “no line which, dying, he 
could wish to blot.” 

The author seems to entertain great fondness for 
sonnets, and, as is generally the case with men of 
genius, he shows much excellence in that which he 
is fond of. For our own part, we cannot own much 
admiration for this species of poetry. We have no 
great pleasure in seeing the muse fettered with un- 
necessary restrictions. It may show a good deal 
of ingenuity and patience to work upon a thought 
until it is dilated or compressed into exactly four- 
teen lines; and so it does to poise an egg upon its 
end, or solve a riddle, or devise a conundrum. But 
these are not proper avocations of inspired minds.— 
There is no reason why fourteen lines are not as 
good a length for a poem as forty; and so, on the 
other hand, there is no reason why a writer should 
not extend his effusion to forty, particularly if he 
cannot crowd it into the former compass without a 
violence to the thoughts which he wishes to ex- 
press. The absurdity is in forcing the poet into 
shackles which answer no good purpose. If one in 
writing naturally comes to the conclusion of his sub- 
ject in fourteen lines, it is well; but if not, let him 
add other lines, until that which is within him is ful- 
ly embodied and unbosomed. It seldom happens, we 
believe, to sonnetteers, that fourteen lines are the 
exact measure of their minds. Either the thought 
falls short, and they have to crowd in unnecessary 
words to eke it out, or it is too large for the narrow 
limits, and has to be half told. ‘Ihe author of Lex- 
ington has surmounted this difficulty by an ingeni- 
ous device. When the proper limits were too con- 
tracted for his purpose, he has extended his idea, or 
his train of ideas, into another fourteen lines; and 
we see no reason why the series might not be con- 
tinued to any length; thus making a sort of poetical 
chain, each link of which should be a perfect sonnet. 
But our main objection to this species of poem, the 
uncalled for restraint which it imposes on the mind 
of a writer, is not removed by this artifice. So great 
an obstacle to excellence is the limitation of the son- 
net, that we doubt if the English language affords a 
perfect example of that sor: of poem; an example 
in which there is no diffuseness in the expression 
for the purpose of dilating it to the proper dimen- 
sions, no introduction of irrelevant ideas, or no ob- 
obscurity from too great condensation to bring it 
within the required limits. The famous sonnet of 
Gray, which is put forward by his biographer as 
perfect, is stained both by tautology and plagiarism. 
The frequent tinkling recurrence of rhymes nec- 
essary to the legitimate sonnet is another objection ; 
it suits not an English ear, and is not in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the English language.— 
The majesty and sonorousness of the Spanish, or 
the soft melody of the Italian, may render this iter- 
ation pleasing; but in our more nervous and more 
various language it has quite a contrary effect. 

The principal poem in this work, and the one from 
which it derives its title, is truly a fine and spirited 
lyric. Itis not free from errors of carelessness ; 
but its beauties are both great and numerous, and 
compensate for the trifling faults which a critical 
perusal may detect. The author begins by a hap- 
py description of the evening previous to the battle 
which was the commencement of the glorious war 
of-our revolution. He pictures it as beautiful and 
still—as calm 


“as childhood’s sleep, 
The seraph rest that knows not care ; 
Still as the slumbering summer deep 
When the blue heaven lies dream-like there;”’ 


and then, by a sudden and thrilling transition, brings 
the reader at once in view of the “ fearful gathering” 
which took place on the following morning. The 
entire portion of the poem in which those hardy fath- 
ers of our independence are shadowed forth, is 
highly graphic and spirited. 


There was a fearful gathering seen 
On that eventful day, 
And men were there who ne’er had been 
The movers in a fray ; 
The peaceful and the silent came 
With darkling brows, and flashing eyes ; 
And breasts, that knew not glory’s flame, 
Burned for the patriot-sacrifice ; 
No p of march—no proud array— 
here spake no trumpet sound— : 
But they pressed, when the morn broke dim and gray, 
Dauntless, that conflict-ground; 
Sadly, as if some tie were broken— 
Firmly, with eye and lip severe— 
glances , and words were spoken, 
As men will look and speaking fear: 
Yet coursed no coward blood 
Where that lone phalanx stood 
Rock-like, but spirit- ht— 
A strange unwonted feeling crept 
be 8 every breast—all memones slept, 
While passion there a vigil kept 
O’er one consuming thought— 
To live a fettered slave, 
Or fill a freeman’s grave! 


In this passage the critical reader will not fail to 
perceive some of these errors of haste or inattention 


spirit-wrought,” we confess we do not exactly un- 
derstand the import of the word which we have 
italicised. In the next line, strange and unwonted 
seem tous near of kin to tautology; and a little 
further on, the epithet consuming is erroneously ap- 
plied. It was that thought or that determination 
which sustained. the “peaceful and the silent”—it 
was an animating, inspiriting thought, not a “con- 
suming” one. But these are specks too minute to 
require comment; and yet, to own a truth, these 
specks, small as they are, are all that the most crit- 
ical can find to complain of in this uncommonly ani- 
mated and thrilling poem. 

The whole management of the poem of Lexing- 
ton is very fine. The contrast between the two 
hosts, the shock of the encounter, the apostrophe 
to war, (bating only that such personifications as 
“fiend of war” and “red havoc,” are cold things) 
the contrasted description of the result, and the clo- 
sing stanzas, are all finely conceived and finely exe- 
cuted. In this energetic poem there is much of the 
spirit of Halleck’s admirable lyric, Marco Bozzaris ; 
and it is somewhat singular that a similar blemmish 
weakens the concluding lines of both these noble 
effusions. Marco Bozzaris ends with tautology and 
an imperfect figure, and Lexington with an error of 
grammar. Halleck says, 


“One of the few, t he immortal names 
That were not born to die.”’ 


What is immortal is, of course, not born to die, and 


it is scarcely correct to say of names that they are 


born. The concluding lines of Lexington are as 
follows : 


“ Platsea’s splendour is not thine, 
Leuctra nor Marathon ; 

Yet look where lives in glory’s line, 
The day cf Lexington!” 


Leuctra and Marathon, as well as Platea, should be 
in the possessive case; and we cannot with strict 
propriety speak of a day as living in glory’s line. 
It may be said that these blemishes are trivial ; they 
are nevertheless blemishes, and the reader has a 
right to complain of them, since the author has suf- 
ficiently shown that it is to carelessness, and not to 
inability to remove them, that there existence must 
be attributed. 

“The Appeal,” which follows next to Lexington 
and the merits of which entitle it to “its pride 
of place,” is another poem of which it would be 
injustice not to say a word in praise. With the 
exception of an imperfect figure in the first stanza, 
(Launch names upon a flood) there is scarcely a 
faulty line in it. 

We shall proceed now to the pleasant task of 
copying one or two of the smaller poems of this col- 
lection as samples of their general merit. The first 
one of which we give place to, and which we re- 
member to have seen a year or two ago, “ The son 
ot Napoleon,” recent events had well nigh render- 
ed prophecy. “The banner of his race” does indeed 
“ float once more,” and it is not by any means cer- 
tain, that young Bonaparte will not yet be called to 
act a conspicuous part under that standard which 
so often waved his father to victory. 


THE SON OF NAPOLEON. 
Son of the mighty conqueror! 
Thy course is well begun; 
Thy home should be the field of war, 
Where noble deeds are done . 
Thou hast a heritage of fame— 
Then bear thy crest on high ; 
And be the lustre of His name 
The light that fires thine eye. 


Ay, smile! thy heart may well rejoice 
To mingle with the throng, 

That hear red battle’s earthquake voice, 
And peal the victor’s song; 

Then lead thy sweeping squadrons forth, 
The van of carnage dare ; 

More than thy dukedom’s wealth, is worth 
One hour of danger there. 


The imperial bird again shall soar 
Its flight near glory’s sun; 

The banner of thy race once more 
Shall float where fields are won. 
Then be thy flashing sabre drawn— 

The sword thy grasp befits; 
Another Jena yet shall doom, 
Another Austerlitz! 


Speed, warrior-boy, in honour’s race, 
Nor shun the conflict’s rage— 

When history gives thy name a place, 
Let glory light the page. 

Still be that leaf of life unread, 
Which tells thy destiny ; 

The muse may gather from the dead 
Enough for prophecy! 


The following are the opening lines of a poem 
descriptive of the achievements of the pencil. The 
topic is selected with taste, and treated gracefully. 
The whole effusion is a succession of well delinea- 
ted and admirable pictures. 


PAINTING. 


*Tis to the pencil’s magic skill 
Life owes the power, almost divine, 
To call back vanished forms at will, 
And bid the grave its prey resign: 
Affection’s eye again may trace 
The lineaments beloved so well; 
The speaking look, the form of grace, 
All on the living canvass dwell : 
’Tis there the chifiiless mother pays 
Her sofrowing soul’s idolatry ; 
There love can find, in after days, 
A talisman to memory! 
’Tis thine, o’er history’s storied page, 
To shed the halo-light of truth; 
And bid the scenes of by-gone age 
Still flourish in immortal youth— 
The long forgotten battle-field, 
With mailed men to people forth ; 
In bannered pride, ibaa and shield, 
To show the mighty ones of earth— 
To shadow, from the holy book, 
The images of sacred lore; 
On Calvary, the dying look 
That told life’s agony was o’er— 
The joyous hearts, and glistening eyes, 
n little ones were sufferered near— 
The lips that bade the dead arise 
To dry the widowed mother’s tear: 








These are the triumphs of the art, 
Conceptions of the master-mind ; 

Time-shrouded forms to being start, 
And wondering rapture fills mankind! 


a 


New-England Manufactures. We Notice the fol- 








lowing, among the premiums awarded at the Fair of 
the American Institute, held in New-York, on the 
12th, 13th and 14th of the present month :— 


e..- ann preminin > Brown Cottons, to the Scit- 
tu i 

Brown Shirts ring Company, for a package of 7-8 
ioe ent erecmumn - _ ow —or to the Un- 

nufacturing Co., Pete - H,, fi - 

age of7-8Ghirting. ‘wane 

Second premium to Philip Allen, Providence, R. 
I. for two packages of 4-4 and 9-8 Cambric Muslins. 

irst premium to the Merrimac Manufacturing Co. 
Lowell, Mass. for a case of dark chintz, six colors, 
‘a rich. ee it 
premium to the Newburyport Hosiery Compa- 
ny, Mass. for several specimens of sown io 
ers and suspenders. 

Second premium to John Morrison, 168 Sixteenth 
street New-York, for silk handkerchiefs, printed on 
— ~~ egpimaae in Mansfield, Conn. a very excellent 
article. 


First | gam to G. O. Gilbert for the best sewing 





to which we object. Inthe line, “ Rock-like, but 





silk, made at Mansfield, Conn. 

















Second premium to Daniel § 
va } parks, 165 Elm-st. N 
bis. as sewing silk, made of raw silk, from Mansfielq’ | 

First premium tothe Pontoosuc M 

Pir uc Manufacturi 
a Mass. for the best piece of brown = 

Second premium to the Pontoosu 


Co. for the second best pi ~ Manufacturing 
broad cloth. eat piece of black and brows 


A premium to Samuel Sho i 

7—_ the oe piece of Semen emt 
; mium - M. Mor: for speci 

tinet, Casinet, and a Card Sheet, seamuiactoned.cn th : 

Hall of Industry, by machinery propelled by dogs : 

A premium to the Enfield Manufacturing Co. fi 
elegant ingrained Carpeting and Hearth Rugs an 
equal to imported, manufactured at the Thom : 
= Manufactory, Enfield, Conn. _— 

premium to J. L. Hommedie 
for screwstocks, and dies, and ent ae com 

A premium to Nathan P. Ames, Springfield, Mas 
for Axes, Hatchets, Chisels and Pump Aucurs, a 

: A premium each to J. M. L. and W. H. Scovil] 
Waterbury, Ct. Benedict and Coe, of the same lece. 
and Richard Robinson and Co. Attleboro, Mask fo. 
eam ene very superior gilt and plated 
— = — y alike in quality, that competition | 

A premium to S. and H. Stanley, West ey 
Vt. for handsome cast iron Hollow ’ Ware, oe 
en purposes, very light and smooth. : 

A premium to Crossman and Leonard, Taunton 
Mass. for an assortment of very handsome Britannia 
Ware. 

First premium to the New-England Crown Glasc 

~~ superior Crown Glass. uanieinns 
irst premium to Goodwin and Co. of Hartford. ( 

for Royal, Medium, and White Foolscap Sg ' 

First premium to Henry Hudson, of Harttord, for 
Blue laid Foolscap and White Letter Paper. 

A premium to Increase Wilson, New London (t. 
for Qn Corn Mill, aang useful article. ‘| 

remium to Samuel Silliman, Middlesex co. ¢; [) 
for a Washing Machine. venue 
First premium on Machine Sheet Cards to the 
Springfield Card Manufacturing Company, Mass:- 
chusetts. : 

Second premium on ditto, to James Smith and Cs 
Leicester, Mass. - 

A premium to J. K. Orrell, Providence, R. I. fo: 
brass and steel reeds for weaving; a very beautiful 
and perfect article. 

To Mrs. Joshua Stow, of Middletown, Ct. for sey. 
eral pounds of fine Linen Thread, spun by her in her 
G9th year, a premium. ° 

To W. A. Beecher, for merino woollen stockings, 
knit by a young lady in Connecticut, the yarn spun 
by herself. 

To Miss Holly, of Stamford, Ct. for a Black Lace 
Veil, the second premium. 

To Miss Gardiner, of Richford, Berkshire co. Ms, 
for a superior Leghorn Hat, the first premium. ; 





Mrs. Sharpe. This lady announces her intention 
of taking a Benefit at the Tremont Theatre, on Mon- 
day evening next. We understand that on that ov. 
casion she takes leave of the Boston audience, to ful- 
fil engagements at the South. We cannot but re- 
gret the expected departure of this accomplished ac- 
tress, looking upon her, as we do, as by far the most 
talented female in the tragic department that has fig- 
ured upon our boards for many years. The constant 
frequenters of the Tremont Theatre, we believe, wil! 
very often feel the absence of Mrs. Sharpe’s name 
from the casts in the higher walks of the drama, 
and casual visiters will finda vacancy created by her 
removal from our city, not easily filled on this side 
of the Atlantic. The lovers of discreet acting, good 
reading, and natural displays of the passions, have, 
with hardly an exception awarded her the warmes 
praises for her meritorious performances during 
Forrest’s engagement, and as the heroines of el- 
gant comedy and of the sprightly farce, she hi 
been equally conspicuous, and as sincerely applauded. 

We trust that her call upon our citizens for thei 
countenance and support on the ensuing Monday, 
will meet with that ready attention to which tle 
claims of the talented and unassuming are always 
so richly entitled. 





Prodigious Appetites. The people of northern As: 
ia, says a foreign traveller, have certainly a most pro fh 
digious and incredible appetite. He has seen Sibe- 
rians who have eaten forty pounds of food per diem: 
and infers from the scalding temperatures at whic! 
they take soup and tea, that their internal organizs- 
tion must be altogether peculiar to themselves. | 
would be impossible for a Siberian colony to live 2 
the west of Europe: a simple individual would ez: 
more than a whole family of Europeans. 

Admiral Saritchaff relates that the Tungouse wv 
accompanied him in his travels in Siberia were int 
habit of eating through, instead of s'eeping throug’. 
the night. They had three or four times the ration 
of the Russians, and were still complaining that they 
did not have any thing to eat. It was reported tot? 
admiral that one of these men was accustomed to °st 
every day a whole hind quarter of beef, twenty poun’s 
of grease, and to drink a proportionate quantity o! 
melted butter. Curious to verify this circumstance, li? 
undertook to examine the man in question, for hin- 
self. He accordingly gave him a mess of boiled rice, 
with three pounds of butter, the whole amounting © 
twenty-eight pounds. Though already breakfaste<, 
he made no bones of the whole mess, and what is 110"? 
remarkable, suffered not the slightest inconvenien® 
from it. 





M. De Cheverus, Arch-Bishop of Bordeaur. 4 
letter from a correspondent in the Dublin Regist 
contains the following declaration of this venera 
prelate: The sentiments of the Bishop are wort! 
of him, and offers to an admiring world the most 0” 
ble example of humility and evangelical tolerance ‘~ 

“ Without approving of the exclusion pronounc’ 
against the Peers named by Charles the Tenth, | - 
rejoiced to find my political career at an end, an! 
have taken a firm resolution not again to recommen” 
it, by not accepting of any place or office. [ des 
to remain in the middle of my flock; and continue: 
exercise as a minister of charity, union, and pea’ 
I preach submission to the government, set the - 
ample, and shall continue to do so, and my cert 
mm myself pray with our flocks for the prosper'ty ' 
our dear country. 
the inhabitants of Bordeaux. 
friendship they express towards me. 
my heart is to live and die in the midst of them: >" 
without other titles than those of their Archbi<'°? 
andtheir friend. (Signed) * Jean Archbishop o! Be 
deaux.” Bordeaux, August 19. 





Steam Boilers. The following communication 
pears in the Barnstable Patriot : 


Mr. Editor—The numerous and distressing deat 
caused by the bursting of steam boilers the past — 
son, calls loudly on all to devise some methou to P 
vent a repetition of these dreadful accidents. : 
build a boiler that cannot be burst by the expansit 
force of steam, must be the work of mechanics a 
ter skilled than I am. As long as water 1s = an 
gain this tremendous power, no boiler can be bul 
of any metal whatever, which may not be destroye’ 
through the carelessness or inattention of the eng 
neer. I am at work and shall soon be able to sho 
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that the atmospheric air first compressed, and so 
rarified, will take the place of steam. 
Till that time I propose building a guard against 
accidents of this netave on based ovesy steam boat, 
which will prevent the loss of hfe. I have invented | 
a guard of this kind, which in case of an explosion | 
will throw the steam clear of all the passengers. _| 
Those who are inte 7 communicate with 


WALL SHORT. | 

West-Barnstable, Mass. — | 
Editors of newspapers desirous of subserving the | 
cause of science and of humanity, are respectfully 
requested to insert the above, or otherwise notice it. 











Court of Common Pleas. | 


Selden Braynard, vs. John Roulstone. 


This was an action to recover on the sale of Mr. || 
Braynard’s celebrated mare Virginia, effected by | 
Mr. Roulstone, in New York, in the year 1826. 
The animal was sold for $450, and Mr. Braynard | 
acknowledged two receipts to the amount of $200 | 
and $150. This action was brought to recover the, 
remainder of the sale-money, and payment for al-' 
ledged use of the mare, in the winter of 1825-6, | 
and part of the following spring. 

Counsel for plaintiff, 4. Moore, Esq. Counsel 
for defendant, E. Morse, Esq. | 

Mr. Pike was the first witness introduced on the | 
part of plaintiff. He testified, that, at the time in_ 
question, he was in the service of Mr. Roulstone ; | 
left Boston with him, in December of 1825, for the | 
purpose of establishing a riding school in New 
York ; carried on fourteen or fifteen horses, among ! 
them Mr. Braynard’s Virginia. It was a very. 
showy animal, and quite a favorite; used in the | 
same way with all the rest of the horses; ridden 
by ladies and gentlemen, in the circus and in the 
streets, in the same manner with the other horses | 
of the establishment; no difference in that respect | 
at all. Seen it ridden a number of times in the 
school and in Broadway. Mr. Pike supposed that 
the animal was used to about as hard work as the | 
horses at livery stables are generally put to. Did | 
not know exactly the value of such services as Vir- || 
ginia rendered; should charge about six dollars 
a week. Keeping at that time was worth about | 
=3,50 per week. 

Mr. Plympton was resident in New York at the | 
time in question: knew the animal very well ; had 
seen it frequently ridden in the circus and in Broad- | 
way; @ beautiful and very showy creature, and | 
much admired. 

Mr. Morse, on part of the defendant, introduced | 
several depositions from residents in New York,' 
who had opportunities of knowing the circumstan- | 
oes of the case. The amount of this evidence went 
to show that Virginia was used no more than was, 
necessary for her health, and to show her off for 
the purpose of effecting a sale; was not used in 
the circus, as Mr. Roulstone had not sufficient em-, 
ployment, during that season, for his own horses. | 
The price got for the animal was a very large one, | 
and Mr. Roulstone got great credit for so excellent. 
a sale. 

A witness was then introduced, in respect to the | 


sum necessary to keep such a horse as Virginia in’ 
shoe 3. |! 











Mr. Morse then closed the defence by recapitu- | 
lating the testimony :—Mr. Roulstone had sold the | 
mare for $450, and receipts were acknowledged to. 
the amount of 350. His charges against the 
beast were,—for keeping nineteen weeks in New 
York at $3,50 per week, for transporting her from. 
Boston to New York, 8,00, for shoeing during 
this period, 10,00, commissions on the sale, 825,00. 
He contended that all these charges were very | 
reasonable and proper; that, so far from making. 
money from the services of the mare, she was used , 
no more than was really necessary to keep her in 
good condition; consequently, Mr. Roulstone was | 
entitled to require pay for keeping her during that 
period. ; 

Mr. Moore, for the plaintiff, contended that, by 
the testimony of Mr. Pike, who was in the service , 
of Mr. Roulstone, it was proved, beyond a doubt, 
that Virginia was used during the period after her | 
arrival at New York, and previous to her sale. 
Mr. Braynard was accordingly entitled to pay for | 
her services, from which, her keeping for nineteen‘ 
weeks should be deducted. That, as for the charge | 
of &8,00 for carrying her to New York, he believed | 
that, so far from any body’s carrying her to New | 
York, she carried somebody there. The charge 
of $10,00, too, appeared rather extravagant for | 
shoeing a beast which was put to no service, as ' 
the other party contended was the case in respect | 
to Virginia. The fact was that the animal was a, 
favorite one, and accordingly it was for Mr. Roul- : 
stone’s benefit to keep her in his stable as long as | 
possible. She was a very showy, genteel creature, | 


and when the New York dandies wanted to exhibit | 
their delicate persons in Broadway, she was the | 
first animal inquired for. Mr. Roulstone had the | 
benefit for her services, and accordingly should | 
pay their value. 
~ The verdict was, that defendant did not promise, 
and nothing consequently was recovered. 


ase Police Reports. 


Commonwealth vs. William Bacon. This was a 
complaint against William for being a vagabond and 
adrunkard. He said he did notthink he was. Said 
he had been engaged as a laborer in this town and | 
other places—farming. His trade was that of a black- / 
smith. He had come to Boston to get work—then | 
went to Lexington, and last night came back to Bos- ; 
ton. \ 
Witness testified that with some other citizens he’ 
found William in the gutter last evening, considera- \ 
bly drunk: he could not stand, and it was as much 
as ever that he could hold on by the ground. Wil-| 
liam told them as well as he was able that he was a| 
wholesale merchant from New-Hampshire ; and are 
in Dry and West India Goods. Inferred from his | 
situation that he dealt principally in West India goods, ' 
and Heavy Vet. { 

Judgment. House of Correction for one month. || 

Horatio Newell vs. Reuben Center. This was al 
complaint of assault and battery. Complainant kept. 
& provision store at the corner of carer tapering | 
was engaged there peaceably about his business. || 
Reuben was a Carpenter by trade, and was passing. 
complainant’s shop this morning with some of his tools. _ 
Among others, he had a plane, which he dropped and 
made three or four ineffectual efforis to recover.— | 
He cherrupped a good deal about the matter, and’) 
whistled over it, saying that he was “ pretty comfort-,_ 
ably drunk” Looking then with sinister expression \ 








at complainant, he said “There’s a d—d rascal, and: Several small faults(in our opinion) mightjbe point- 





| dy—only he found a hard customer”—interspersed 
|| with a great variety of oaths. 


| subject, and character, and scenery. The latter, 


' the former with music, dress, scenery, and ‘all ap- 


' Several of the energetic passages which have for- 


I should like to blacken his eyes for him.” Then he 
tried to enter complainant’s shop, but the door was 
pushed to and bolted in his face. Defendant then 
went round to the other door and came in, and laid 
his hands upon complainant and endeavored to strike 
him. He kept round there about half an hour and 
collected quite a mob. 

When called upon to say something in his defence, 
defendant, who was still considerably over the bay, 
took the stand fiercely, thrust his hat on his head 
slightly askew, put his arms akimbo and exclaimed.* 

“Here I an—Not guilty—no day afeard of nobo- 


Witnesses were then called to substantiate the 
complaint. “Now just let me ask that d—d rascal 
one question. Dont you remember that piece of beef; 
you cheated me out on last spring. Now I only jist 
want ye to answer that Mr. Newell. Only jist say, 
now—that’s all. Now ye see I’m a hardwork, in- 
dustrious, and remarkably capable man—a man of 
intelligence. I can build houses. I’m building a 
house now. Do ye want to see me build a house? 
I’ve got moncy.” (Sprinkle this speech with oaths 
and hiccups to your liking.) 

Court ordered him to pay 1 dollar and costs of pros- 
ecution. 

“Well then I must go to jail, that’s all. I dont 
want that d—d Rashe Newell to come the gum over 
me. He knew I had not got any money—and I must 
go to jail and lay till I bail out. Come along to jail 
—I'm off.” (Exit with attendance. 





For the New-ngland Galaxy. 


THEATRE. 


Metamora was repeated on Friday night last, for 
Forrest’s benefit, toa crowded house. As might 
be expected from that circumstance alone, the 
whole representation was much more animated 
than before. A good audience will pretty gene- 
rally find good acting, if the corps be but respect- 
able. The very drums feel the excitement. Met- 
amora himself gave signs of feeling (most unwar- 
rantable and un-Indian as it was) that not only 
‘the eye of a thousand ages’ was upon him and his 
Waipanoags—{the horrid-looking rascals !)—but 
a great many bright eyes not half so old, and 
hardly as far off. Some of them, to our certain 
knowledge, were bedewed, ‘like violets in the 
morning,’ with the veritable dew of tragedy. We 
saw only a few of the last scenes, being in at the 
death, among other things. Never an Indian gave 
up the ghost more adroitly, we dare swear. It is 
a hard case, to put a long speech into the mouth 
of a dying man; but Forrest managed the matter 
with great skill; and the audience gave him credit 
for it. It is among queer things, to see people 
delighted, by the way, with the nicety of a horrid 
spectacle. The ‘Shepherd’ tells a story in his 
Calendar, of a fellow who sat by him in the Edin- 
burgh Theatre at the representation of Douglas. As 
the dialogue went on very pathetically between 
Old Norval and the Lady,—he grew more atten- 
tentive—his eyes became large and immovably 
fixt—his features moved awry—his under-lip turn- 
ed down at the corners—and just as the observer 
expected the usual result, he burst into — a violent 
spasm of merriment. The most natural thing in the 
world, and to a less observable degree, the most 
common. There were two or three incidents in 
the first representation of Metamora which were 
well omitted in the second. Mr » died 
elegantly, but happening to drop precisely in the 
rake of the heavy act drop, took the liberty to look 
out for number one, when it came down. 
never saw a corpse more particular. Another of 
the persons was unlucky enough to walk through 
the river, (or sea) half way over, more or less. It 
was accidental ; but once in, he acquitted himself 
well, and passed through like a dog-fish. It is 
singular that these awkward things occur so rare- 
ly as they do. We should like to see a first- 
omnia rehearsal of raw recruits at a new play— 
laughing and crying at cross purposes--confounding 
the elements—disorganizing thunder and _ lightn- 
ing, and knocking the stars out. As a general 
thing, the Tremont establishment is exceedingly 
free from such disasters. They are practised and 
safe veterans. 

William Tell was repeated on Monday Evening, 
much to the satisfaction of a respectable house. 

The Brigand is a new and interesting Drama, 
recently got up in the Park Theatre, New York, 
and acted there with great applause. We can 
scarcely conceive of a more judicious choice of 





particularly, is delightful. The Italian landscapes 
are among the most finished and richest we have 
met with. The music introduced as a chaunt, and 
performed by the whole corps of Brigands, and the 
well-known air Gentle Zitella, sung by the Cap- 
tain, add much to the interest of the play. The 
dreeses generally, were in excellent taste. Mr 
Scott has a peculiar genius for this business. He 
makes a most rascally bandit indeed. Smith’s 
Horatio, (a lively sketch of the young artist as 
conceived by Irving,) Barrett’s #lessandro, and 
Stone’s peasant, are all well cast. On the whole, 
the talents of the company, and the science of the 
manager, appear to universal advantage in this 
Drama. The latter has spared no pains to second 


pliances to boot. It will bear several repetitions, 
we think, in the course of the season; and will 
hold its rank will among the stock plays. 

We entered the Theatre on Wednesday even- 
ing, to see Forest in Hamlet ; that severest of all 
the trials of tragedy. We went not with the ex- 


pectation of being disappointed, but certainly of 


being dissatisfied ; and are free to say, that he did 
disappoint us indeed—most pleasantly. We saw 
his Hamlet in the spring. It was an improvement 
then, on his former attempt; but it ‘came tardy 
off’ of the calm, subtle, suppressed representation 
we had hoped for. But Forrest has studied the cha- 
racter during the season, to great advantage ; and 
what is equally essential to his success in this part 
above all others, he had disciplined himself to be- 
get a temperance in the whirlwind of his passions. 


merly tempted him, were expressed far more plea- 
santly,.and with at least equal distinctness, by less 
amount, but more skilful management of the voice, 
aided by gesture and attitude. In the all-absorb- 
ing interest of the first colloquy with the ghost— 
‘ Haste me to know it; that I with wings as swift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love, 
May sweep to my revenge, — 


was an instance of passion finely suppressed. So 
was the whole of the concluding soliloquy of the 
same scene, including these lines :— 
Remember thee ? 
‘ Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe. Remember thee ?’ 


§ We have never 


gle with Horatio, when the ghost waves him. 


Ham. ‘ Hold off your hands. 

Hor. Be ruled; you shall not go. 

Ham. My fate cries out, 

My fate ories out, — 

And makes each petty artery in this body 

emean lion's nerve.— 

; emen ;— 
I say, away.—Go on—I'll follow thee.’ ; 

We never have seen so’much made of ‘the three 





words italicised. The expression was admirable. 


Wel) 


seen Forrest so successful in the 
expression of mingled tenderness and revenge. 
He gave a wonderful improved aspect to the strug- 
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ed out ; but we prefer to defer comment upon the 
most points, and the main representation, till we 
can com Forrest’s reading and manner with 
those of his rivals. 
The cast in Hamlet generally, was a strong one. | 
We regret the want of time to do justice to Mrs. 
Sharpe’s Ophelia. Of this, and Pearson’s Laertes, 
some other time. Scott places too much emphasis 
on small words, as in this line :— 

‘ With all my heart ; end it doth much content me 
To hear him so inclined.’ ‘ 
The inadvertency is easily remidied. Stone might 
easily make his gait in Polonius a little older. 
He moved teo handsomely for the decrepit wrinkled 
cld dotard ‘ with most weak hams.’ 
Of that laughable little farce ‘ Teddy the Tiler,’ 
when we have more leisure. 





For the New England Galaxy. 
SOME SPECULATIONS CONCERN- 





ING‘ECONOMY, ITS NATURE 
AND TRUE ESSENCE. 


—BY AN AMATEUR— 


‘‘ Jack Sprat, could eat no fat, 

His wife could eat no lean, 

So ’twixt ’em Loth, they cleaned the cloth 
And hcked the platter clean.” 


When Lord Byron, in his famous, and infamous 
Satire declared war against all living versifiers, good 
and bad, he included after a sort, one mother Goose, 
whether the identical Goose we quote above or no, 
is more than we can say.—But every body knows 
that Lord Byron was a misanthrope and infidel, beside 
being cousin german to his [Satanic majesty—To 
sum up his life, he was a man, (as my cousin Joe once 
said of him) who after raking himself to pieces, set 
about harrowing other folks’s souls with his diabolical 
tales.—Now I am opposed utterly and entirely, by 
nature and principle tothe common and unseemly 
habit of punning ; I conceive it to be a disease of the 
mind, a sort of polypus upon the understanding. I 
speak of it now, because I believe it properly to be- 
long to the sins which may be termed anti-economi- 
cal. It wastes our time and breath and talent (if so 
be we have any)—and what’s the worst of the mat- 








ter, is, that not only is ita disease, but it is infectious. 


ery fool trying tomake one word two ? Is it not the! 
influence of the notorious English punster Hood ?— 
Is it not he that has blinded your eyes to the beau- 
ties of plain common sense ? said I to Joe a few days, 
since.—Yes—said he—the fact is, we, are all hood 
winked.—Now as respects the opinion we should have’ 
of mother Goose after this attack of the “noble po-| 
et”—I would premise, that though Lord Byron be a 
“name”—(as Dr. Mackaw says in Vivian Grey) and. 
though a “name” is, and should be of some weight, 
yet, we must not respect it too much,and moreover the 
peerless peer, saw fit to make a recantation as re- 
spected most of his compeers, and we may, ay must 
\Suppose that he repented his treatment of mother 
| Goose. Indeed I can imagine the 29th stanza of 
Childe Harold to be intended to apply not only to the 
visible person, he whose name is given, but moreo- 
ver to all whom the author wronged. But be that as 
it may, I assert that the four lines quoted above, con- 
tain the essence of all domestic, political, and moral 
economy—and here I would beg leave to remark that 
in my humble opinion this latter science has not re-| 
ceived the attention it deserves. They are moreover, 
a perfect specimen of poctical composition—combin-. 
ing strength and beauty—and are worthy the careful 
study of all our present poets, and in connexion with 
this subject, before I proceed to apply them to my rea- 
sonings on economy, I would beg leave to say afew 
words on our poetical composition.— America has al-. 
ways been more remarkable for her sharpers than her 
poets.—T he bump was placed too far aft, and instead 
of Ideality became Acquisitiveness. But of late years 
poetry, properly so called, has been imported like the 
vine and sugar cane, into our land,—it has become one 
of our staple products, and though the markets are 
dull, as well as the article, the producers increase’ 
faster than -he demand for their produce. We are 
and must be, toa degrce, imitators—there was Byron. 
We imitated him,but his day has gone by: The “ Sa- 
tanic School” has (I beg pardon for my unfashionable 
phrase) gone tothe devil—then there is Mrs. Hemans, 
whose school we may style, by way of contrast, the 
“ Angelic”—she has her followers—and then there is 
Miss Landon, whose school (to reduce all to the same 
;common denomination) we should call, the “ Ultra- | 
Angelic” and she perhaps of the three has just now | 
most admirers. We are not her admirers—as an old | 
sea captain said to us the other day, she wants flavor : 
—to read something of Byron’s, said he, after Miss 
Landon, is like taking a glass of brandy, after eating 
a supper (so called) of blancmange.—But her follow- 
ers have improved upon her, wrong end foremost un- 
luckily—they are worse than she—I will not name 
names, there are many of her disciples among us—but 
Ihave not room to particularise—but let me ask 
them to read mother Goose—They will leave off their 
superfluous words, and metaphors, and unmeaning 
smiles—it is poor economy to use them, and now we 
come to the subject matter.—Economy, as I have 
hinted, may be divided into the three branches of Do- 
mestic, Political and Moral, corresponding to our 
physical, intellectual, and moral natures. To be- 
gin with the lowest:—-The science of Domestic 
Economy, as it exists in the mind of man and 
woman—is “to take care of the pence, and let the 
pounds take care of themselves”—the art, as it exists 
practically—is “to take care of the pence, and let 
the pounds make away with themselves”—to save the 
shirt button and lose the shirt.—An Economist buys 
half a pound of beef-steak and saves fourpence, but 
before night he feels hungry, steps into a confection- 
er’s and eats half a dollar’s worth of cake.—He (or 
She) frequents cheap stores—buys cheap goods, and 
twice in thrice feel cheap afterward. Take the mat- 
ter of hats—One man buys a chapeau costing five 
dollars, and wears it four months, another, one cost- 
ing ten dollars and wears it a year—Judge ye which 
of the two is the economist according to theory, and 
which to practice. The $10 hat js not only “cheap- 
er in the end”—but in the beginning, and all the way 
through. The fact is the five dollar hat man should 
study mother Goose, he should learn to “clear the 
cloth,” to use every thing he has,and make every thing 
he has useful.—He that buys a cheap hat, loses 
the use of it before itis half gone,—half of his hat is a 
dead loss, principal and interest—exempli gratia— 
My uncle John, an old middle aged man, who loves 
cheap things, and wastes a thousand dollars a year 
trying to save five hundred, bought some two months 
since, a hat of the value of seven dollars cash—it was 
the evening of that storm in August, and the old gen- 
tleman clung on to his hat, heedless ot wind and rain 
for he’d saved his penny. Now it came to pass just 











Why, I would ask, is it now so common? why is ev-|: 





with my old one, three years old last May—“ Ah Bob||  “ Havre, Sept. 9th, 1830. The disturbances a- 

my boy,” said he—“ I’ve got something to show tos ‘mongst the workmen of Rouen appear by the letters 

—I've made such « bargain, Gad! such a bargain, Teceived this morning from that city to be entirely 
: : gain, ‘appeased. The private letters received from Paris, 

why that old brown coat was nothing to it, you must ‘state that the political affairs of Belgium are in a fair 

know”—“ Uncle” said I “ what in the name of com-| way of adjustment.” 

mon sense ails your head ?—hat 2” Head! hat!” said | They wrote om Potente on ~ = nee 

“ i 9, || Thi we have received news 0 

he “‘hat!—head !—ails!—why Bob, my boy, the hat’s |" nao) 9 appened in Paris. They have occa- 

just the thing—I tell you that old coat—” “no but sioned the greatest astonishment, and we can scarce- 

my dear sir” said I “ what ails the hat ?” ailsthe hat! 


y believe in the different details which related. 
nothing ails the hat except it’s bran new” and off he Our government awaits the issue to comé to a de- 


i : “ta Ci i it wi the example of|| 
pulled his hat, carefully, first swaying on one side! Cision. It is probable it will follow t Ma.-|| 
and then the other.—the old tt OIE, the other powers, and act in concert withthem. Ma | 


: . ny couriers have been dispatched this mormng for|| 
checked apron (he was pitted with the small pox)’ London, Vienna and Berlin. The Vice Chancellor || 


when he saw the condition of the hat, that seven dol-| [Nesselrode) is expected back. | 

lar hat—as I’m a living sinner, the crown was clean From Russia. Capt. Putnam, of the ship Black 4 

gone—and the top twisted up and down and all round Warrior, from St. paren ny arrived at N. York, !' 
y 


: . . . | reports that French vessels lying in that roadsted 
aus node rpremnatet na tain and wind—it was} “a allowed to display the tri-colored flag as late; 
dished—and it almost killed the old man—so much ‘ag the 26th August, but the captains and crews were || 


for seven dollar hats.—But it is not necessary to not permitted to have communication with the shore. |) 
show the application of mother Goose’s story to Mr. Randolph had had his ome er eN the yt 
the various subdivisions of Domestic Economy—' a? HER aeEn IES nae SERINE. Se esesen- 


It is not necessary to inquire who Jack Sprat| ae aan ! 
was, nor who Mra S. was—to discuss the com-| Latest from England.—The New-¥ ork eV of 
parative merits of fat and lean, the influence they last evening, announce the receipt of English jour-/| 
have upon our several natures—and so upon’ nals to the 17th of September inclusive, by the ship, 
Government and Religion—to search for reasons Pacific. The following are extracts :— | 


why they used platters and not plates,and argue the; “ Liverpool, Sept. 17.—Mr. Huskisson was killed || 
gentility of licking the platter, or finally to make a- on Wednesday 15th September, on the opening of 
ny observations concerning cleanliness, and its con-. ithe Railway. FE. WILLMER.” | 
sequences. At present I must confine myself to the , DEATH OF MR. HUSKISSON. | 
general subject of which the poet treats, to enter ful- | Several gentlemen descended from the different | 
ly into the particulars would require a volume. But Carriages, and after walking on the reed for — 
befure I speak of Political Economy I would mention memane WaTe ——. return. Amongst the) 


: : | number was our Right Hon. Representative ; he ap-/' 
another species of Retrenciment, a half way between, proached that part . which Mrs. Huskisson was sit- | 


Domestic and Political—viz. the Retrenchment of pet-| ting, when he caught the eye of the Duke of Wel-|| 
icoat.s.—It is an old rule in all reform to begin at the lington. scientist | 
;, a A recognition immediately followed, when the) 
ager pe te gatenryreamnagner garden * Duke extended his hand, which Mr. Huskisson ad-|| 
tcensh of ween aithe werkt hnews, end cheuld) vanced to take. While in the act of shaking hands, || 
therefore begin with the lowest parts of things and herald sounds announced the approach of the Rock-_|| 
proceed to the highest. step by step, sort of practical et engine on the opposite rail; a cry of danger was \ 
reduction ascending. Now whether this rule was. instantly raised, and Prince ates Men Lg 
thought of in the case before us, I cannot say ae aaa by Mr. Littleton the Member tor’ 
hich b Pasir oo seoneameall Mr. Huskisson remained outside, and several voi-|; 
peemabetiets, = T. wn — | ces — “come in,” - take _ Mr. ae 
a Tee Ont, _ ‘son. The unfortunate gentleman became flurries 
a, manag a naneenra and rapidly caught hold of the door, but ynhappily in | 
Mf the ladies were influenced by the old rule endeavouring to ascend, he missed his footing, and), 
named above—we may hope perhaps to see retrench- either fell or was thrown down by the door, and on), 
ment in sundry upper portions of the female envel-. falling to the ground, part of his person extended on) 
ope—I can scarce say dress. But be the reason to the other rail, and the Rocket coming up at the in-|' 
those who love to trace effects to causes, we have stant, went over his leg and thigh, and fractured! 
, : : . ‘them in a most dreadful manner. The entire was | 
the fact, and what now want we—I cannot trace the ‘the work of a moment. An instant previous he was | 
history of this innovation, for i’m not a fashionable.’ in the full possession of health and spirits, he now); 
I cannot relate from whom it took its use, I hear no Jay bleeding and mangled before his friends ! To || 
scandal—I come at once to the consideration, of the pourtray the scene that followed would be impos-|| 


evil as it is, and its consequences. It is, a reduction, © 


6 Gemishing of the schist, ve the filling up and flat-' sunk apparently under her affliction. The sufferer) 
tening of the sleeves—a laying bare of the mysteries was with difftculty raised, and by Dr. Brandreth and | 
of the ancles, and a loss, a swallowing up of the) another Medical Gentleman’s directions, was placed 
arms. Now the effect of short skirts I regard to be! in a carriage, and the Northumbrian being attached, | 
twofold, it effects the wearer and the seer, the per-| they proceeded, accompanied by Mrs. Huskisson and 


. . . ‘one or two friends, to the house of the Rev. Mr. 
son, and the community—and both in my opinion un-) 5), kburn, the Vicar of Eccles, where every assist-| 
favorably—as respects the wearer, it exposes her to) pnce was rendered him. | 
take cold, to get dusted, and to shew and make evi-|| Mr. Ranson, an eminent surgeon of Manchester, | 
dent the holes in her stockings. It produces the ne-| was shortly afterwards in attendance, but although || 
cessity of wearing costly stockings, and thereby is, 2™putation was first thought of, it was afterwards) 


en-economical—it. wears out stockings—it rises, fecled aghnat being feared tha the operation, 
doubly raises’ the article of petticoats—it brings small Towards evening he became more calm. and we un-;| 
feet into repute, small shoes, thence French shoes,|| derstand had sufficient strength to make some addi- |) 
thence French shoe-makers—thence French danc- tions to his Will, and was also sufficiently composed 
ing masters—leads to party going, use of cologne, to receive the Sacrament. 

expense, luxury, dissipation, dishonesty, depravity, 
irreligion, democracy, anarchy, bloodshed—disunion | 














e. 
Mrs. Huskisson uttered a scream of horror, and 








MARRIAGES. 








—all which is ungenteel. Is a small foot and ancle | {py this city, Capt. William Patrick, of Roxbury, to Miss 


? i -| Elizabeth M. Barry, daughter of Mr. James B. 
py . Gay ome oars yon ee — — seat Mr. Michael Smith to Mrs. Adeline Sanderson ; Mr. Jo-| 
ly occasionally, peeping out from under a long robe *, seph Hammond to Mrs. Mary Edwards. ; 
—a lady of these days looks to me as if she had out- y the Rev. Mr. Palfrey, Mr. Joshua W. Harrington, of 
grown her petticoats, run up like a cauliflower—it 


| Philadelphia, to Miss Adelia M. Davis. é 
Yesterday afternoon, at Trinity Church, by Rev. G. W.; 
has the effect upon me that a sleeve half way upa 
Yankee’s arm has. 


Doane, Frederic Percival Leverert Esq: Principal of the 
(To be continued.) 


1 


| Boston Public Latin School, to Miss Matilda Gorham of, 
| Matanzas, W, I. 
In Charlestown, Mr. Wiiliam Allen, of Roxbury, 

Miss Mary Ann Suit. 
At Sherburne 26th. inst. Mr E. L. Bell to Miss Mary Ann 


Ms. to. 











West India Ports. 


reply to a letter from Wo. H. Extis, Esq. Collector 
of New-Haven, says—“In answer to the inquiry, as 
to the time when the British West India Ports will 
be opened to our vessels, under the late arrar.gement, 
I have to state that it is expected by this government, 


- || Gang F ‘alvin S: , | 
Mr. Secretary Van Buren, in Sanger, daughter of Hon Calvin Sanger 


in Providence, Mr. Kinsley C. Gladding to Miss Betsy! 
Hale. | 
In Bristol, R. 1. Mr. Georze H. Reynolds to Miss Mary,’ 
daughter of Capt. James Usher 2d. . 
In Washington city, Gen. Daniel S. Donelson, of Tennes- 


| ceipt of the President’s Proclamation of the Sth 








as he past into the house with his new hat, I past out 


sce, to Miss Margaret, daughter of the Hon. John Branch, 
Sec. of the Navy. | 


that that of Great Britain will, without delay, take 
the necessary measures to that effect, upon the re- 


DEATHS. 

In this city, Thomes A. only child of Mr. Thomas A. Mur. 
ray, 14 mo. H 

Mary-Ann, wife of Capt. John Bishop, aged 34. | 

Paulina Maria, youngest child of Edward and Almira) 
.ocke, aged 16 months. 

In Nantucket, Mr. John Coffin, aged 34. 

In Greenfield, Col. Eliel Gilbert, aged 65. 

In Hartford, Ct. Mr. Ahaz Thaver, of Greenfield, aged 69. | 

In Calcutta, Mr. Stephen B. Howe, aged 52, a native of | 
_ | Dorchester, son of Rev. James B. Howe. 
The Inauguration of the Rev. Henry Ware, jr.,, 
as Professor of Pulpit Eloquence and Pastoral Care 


i bridge Theological Institution, took place , : 
inthe thinset Pe) QNABINET HISTORY. Just received by. 


on the 15th inst. 
. | RICHARDSON LORD & HOLBROOK, Tue History or 
Hon. P. P. Barsovur has been honored with a pub-| Exarano—By the Right Hon. Sir James Macintosh M. P. 


lic dinner, by the members of the bar and other citi-| Sept “t 
zens of Charlottsville, Va. on the occasion of his ap- 
pointment to the office of District Judge of the U. 


inst.” 


Christ Rejected. _The exhibition room on Sunda 
evening, was crowded by the children of Howard, 
Hancock, and some other Sundy Schools, who were 
admitted gratuitously, attended by their Teachers. | 
The Rev. Er. Emerson explained the subject to the 
little auditory. 


In Matanzas. Mr. Enoch West, formerly of Warren, R.I.|' 











ISTRICT OF MASSACUSETT g— 
to wit :—District Clerk’s office. Br 1T REMEM-|' 
States. | BERED, That on the thirteenth day of September, A. D./| 
i . ‘ : 1830, in the fifty-fifth year of the Independence of the Unit || 
The people in Georgia have been voting directly od States of America, GRAY & BOWEN, of the said dis-|! 
on the question of reducing the number of State Re- | trict, have deposited in this office the title of a book, the) 
presentatives. In 34 counties the votes were for re- — a they claim as proprietors in the worde follow 
j j } ~ {ing to wit: 
duction 12,160. Against reduction 2639. || me The Vestal. era Tale of Pompeil. 
Forty shares in the Mohawk Rail-Road, from Al- | Oh Time! thou beautifier of the dead, 
bany to angry were sold in New-York on) Adorner ofthe ruin,. ... . . 
Wednesday, at $114 each, being at the rate $250/| 
for $100 paid. 


1} 
| 
| 
Murder. We learn from tie Montgomery, (Ala. 5 

bama) Journal, that a murder, almost as atrocious in’! 
its character as that which has of late produced so’ 
much excitement in this —— has been perpetrat-  by'securingthe copies of maps, charts and books to the authors 
ed in that State. A Mr. Edes, of Pike County, while and proprietors of such copies during the times therein men- 
sitting by his wife, near the fire, was = a by) naps anaes - — Pw wel bn «om 
some person from without. The bail | - my a by yer the copies of maj , charts, and books to the au- 
his head, and so instantaneous was his death, that e| on and ir Hn ofsuch p ies during the timas therein 
did not even fall from his —. A ——- of the mentioned ; and cualing o newer vo paar _ the vara of 
en arres on sus- || designing, engraving, and etching historical and other prints.” 

picion of Shee Mayme Awe bill had been | winapi , me... .-- ° DAVIS, 

found by the Grand Jury, but the trial had been de-|| °ct-3 Clerk of the District of Massachusetts. 
ferred to March next, and Gormond bailed, with four FOURNAL OF THE F RANKLIN 
sureties, in the sum of three thousand dollars each. || INSTITUTE. New series. Vol.6, No.2. Receiv- 
Palladium. |\ed Ge eahenetbans, by R. P. g& C. Wittiams, No. 18 and 20 

o ° Cc i . 

Master Burke, the Irish Roscius. We perceive by || ‘Contents : Concealed Percussion Gun Lock ; Improve- 
the last London Papers that this Young Gentleman |ment in making Glue ; Carpet Loom ; preparing Paddy ; ‘ fa- 


Amidst this wreck, where thou hast made a shrine 
And temple more divinely desolate, 
Among thy mighter offerings here are mine. 

Cuitpe Haro.wp,” 
In conformity to the act of the Congress of the United 
States, entitled, “An Act for the encouragement of learning, 











“ . oe tall osht : : » of burning tallow, oil, 
was about embarking for the United States. This is) cilitator’ for napping of hats; mode 0 aw, ¢ 
the most extraorsinary instance of precocius genius) wel — jantnal iw ve anaes it sag 
that has appeared in Europe during the present cen-''),°i5; manufacture of cordage ; concentrating cane juice ; 
tury. At seven years of he was introduced to) observations respecting Detonating Powders; remarks on 
the late King of gland, George the 4th, at the Pa-| the Jackson Bridge ; observations on the U. S. Patent Laws ; 
ilio ighton, who expressed in warm terms his do. on embossed and other work in straw ; do. on improve- 
vilion at Brighton, who exp: ;_|/ments in Painting in water colours ; manufacture of meltin 
admiration of his musical powers. The London Cri- pots ; report on felminating powders ; D’Arcet on the art o 
tics pronounce themselves at a loss which to admire | | refining ; elastic force of steam ; improved mode of making 
most, his histrionic or musical talents. lithographic transfers ; Gill on French glass, on tracing pa- 
hip Nile, Capt. Rocket, h ears comee seed oil; test for chloride of lime ; yey pe 
From France. The ship Nile, Capt. Rocket, has/ simplified: sep’ 
arrived at New-York from Havre, whence - — FSSAY ON HIEROGLYPHICS :; 
Sinful res ie, rasa Yon hy Mime, Sem tM 
r and. , 60 B84 Champollion, Jun. and on the advan s which it 
the working classes of Paris continued : the publica loffers to sacred criticisms. By J. G. H. Gre ag Vicar Ge- 
tion of three or four of the journals of that city had jneral 4 Silay. Seensiated rom the French by Ieaae Stu: | 
; 4 | » with notes and illus ons. ev. . otu: » rot.) 
been suspended on account of a combination among 27 Ta rit’ in Theol. Sem. Andover. Just published and | 
the pressmen and compoeitors. \|for sale by HittiaRp, Gray & Co. sept 25 








| printed cover. 
| title page and table of contents will be furnished. 
| $2. year in advance, or within three months from the time 
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Se eae 
SALES AT AUCTION. 


On SATURDAY (To-morrow) at 12 1-2 o’clock, 


At No. 15, Commercial street, 
Pemnt alien Bevdilla: 36 do 
umnsand fonic Caps; 2 elegant i illa. do do; 
2 ele black Pilaster, with black and gold tablet frieze ; 
2 do Philadelphia clouded do columns. ’ 
The above are highly ‘fints'.ed; first rate articles. May be 
seen at any time previous to sale. 
J. M. ALLEN, Auct’r. 


On SATURDAY (Te-morrow) at 12 o’clock, at office, 

An elegant silver tea and coffee SET . consisting of coffee 
and tea Pots; Sugar and cover, and cream Pitcher, manufac- 
tured in rich style in Philadetphia. 

{'7The above will be left for examination til} the* day of 
sale at the store of Messrs, Horace Porter & Co. Washington 


Street. 
J. L. CUNNINGHAM, Auct’r. 


On SATURDAY (Tomorrow) at 1-4 before 2 o’clock, 
in front of offie, a sprightly young Bay Mare, an excellent 
saddle horse, particulariy for a lady, for which purpose she 
has been used the past season. She is kind, and drives pleas- 
antly in chaise. for particulars inquire at the stable of W. 
J. Niles, School street, where she may be seen. 

Also—belonging to the Estate ofa person deceased—A 
handsome Pleasure Waggon, in good order. 

An excellent Cow, 5 years old; she is with calf, and gives 
now 3 or 4 quarts of milka day. e 

At 1 o’clock—one pair of Bay Horses, 6 years old, war- 
ranted sound, kind and well broke, and good travellers. 

1 light Bay Horse,6 years old, warranted soud ; 

1 second hand Chaise and Harness, and 1 double Harness. 

The above may be seen at Johnson & Caxter’s Stable, 
Federal st. on Friday and Saturday. 

Also—a good Cow, 4 yeurs old. 

A second haad Chaise, tntety put in complete repair. 

At private sale— Ahandsome new Chaise Harness. 

J. L. CUNNENGHAM, Auct’r. 


> HENRY K. HANCOCK, intending -to make some 
changes in his business will se!} at auction his valuable Stock 
of elegant Cabinet Furnilure, 

On THURSDAY, Nov. 4, proximo, at 9 and 3 o’clock, at his 
Ware Room, No. 667, Washington-street. 

The collection comprises a large assortment of articles 
made ia the first style, and of. the best materials and work- 
manship, among which are—sets of extension dining Tables, 
felding top and round coners ; large-size Grecian pembroke 
Tables, truss feet; elegant rosewood and mahogany Tables, 
with marble tops; do do de pier do do and mirror back ; du 
work Tables, lined with morocce ; do Greeian card Tables; 
Sofas in hair cloth and erimson, and green medallion plush ; 
one superb Side board; elegant Secretaries and Book-cases, 
with columns and Coors, glazed with plate glass, lined with 
silk; do French Secratarics; folding writing Desk, with 
bookcase; do Wardobes, with and without drawers, some of 
arge size with wings; do dressing’ Bureaus, with looking 
glass; do wash Stands, with bidet, closet drawers, etc ; hat 
and umbrella Stands ; night Cabinets ; book Shelves ; music 


4 





2 elegant black and 











| Seats; Dressing Glasses, French patterm on castors; bed 


Sotas ; Easy Chairs, with squab seats; immitation rosewood 
Chairs, wi-h hair seats; chamber Tables, French pattern; 
folding bed Chair; portable Desks ; Canterbury : Loo Table; 
French and high post Bedsteads ; Cradles and Crib; Bureaus; 
Work Boxes, ete. 

iV? The above is as valuable a Stock of the’ first rate arti- 


j| cles in this line, as ever offered at auction in this city. 


(Ladies and Gentlemen are invited to examine at apy 
time previous tothe sale. Catalogues will be published, 
J. L. CUNNINGHMAM. 
we 


TREMONT THEATRE. 


Last Night of Mrs. SHARPE’S Engagement. 

















THIS EVENING, Oct. 29, 

Will be presented Morton's excellent Comedy of 
TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
Or,— Which is best. 

Reuben Glenroy, : - - 

Hon. Mrs. Glenroy, : - 


Mr. Pearson. 
Mrs. SHaRPE. 





To conclude with the Operatical Farce of 
JOHN OF P e 
Mr. Howard. 
Miss George. 


John of Paris, ° be e 
Princess Navarre, - a 








Doors open at 1-2 past 5—performance to commence at 6 
1-2 o’clock. 


O LET. Julien Hall, which has recently 

been fitted up and lighted with gas, its size and 

central situation, render it perhaps, better calculated for 
Concerts and Exhibitions. than any 1n the = 

The above Hall, (lately occupied by Mr. Maelzell,) will al- 

ways be in readiness, to let for a long or short period. Ap- 





| plication to be made ‘ta EBEN. WIGHT, Julian Building, 
3S. 


fo. 46, Milk street. Oct. 2 


| QDATENT STANDING PRESS. The 


Subscriber, Proprietor of the Patent Pulley Press, re 
spectfully informs the public, that he is now ready to exe 
cute orders. 

This new Press is intended as a substitute for the ordinary 
Lever, Screw and Hydrostatic Presses. 

The advantage: it possesses over other Presses, consist in 
the facility with which it is managed, requiring only one per- 
son; the power of a continued pressure, the small space it 
occupies, andjnot being liable to get out of order. 

This Press combines the powers of the Lever and Pulley 
in the forms of the Windlass, Cogwheel, Pinion, Capstan, 
Lever, ‘Tackle and Pulley, constituting the most convenient 
and useful Press ever invented, and applicable to almost all 
the purposes for whicha Press is ma 

It may be made of any dimensions and power. 

The price varies according to the size and power. 

Orders and applications will receive prompt attention. 
Several of the Presses are in operation, and may be seen on 
application to 

LEMUEL BLAKE, 


Oct. 28. No. 84, State Street. 


Ne OUTHENNAN. By John Galt, Esq.— 
: This day published and for sale by MUNROE & 
FRANCIS. ‘ 

“When royal Mary blithe of mood, 

kept holiday in Holyrood.— Hogg. 





Oct. 29. 
| gpk TRAVELLER, OR 
z SPIRIT OF THE PERIODICAL PRESS, No. 
10.—For OcrorrerR, Is just published, by BADGER & 
PORTER, office of the American Sravetler* Court street. 

ContTents.—Gowannahee, a Tale, War, Character of an 
Heiress, A Good Wife, Mrs. Damer, Gloves, Le Cafe De Su- 


| rate, Count Zinzendorf, Aspasia, of Athens, Female Society, 


Nature’s Ice-House, Fashionable Vocabulary, The Skeptic, 
The Plague-Stricken, Twilight, virtue, Giovana, Belzoni, 
Going a Courting, A Melancholy Story, The Quilting Party, 
The Fugitive, Novels, Modern Traveller, Slavery, Sketches 
of China, Beauty, The Two Mirrors, Education, Double En- 
joyment, Varieties. Poetry—Divine Impress, The Rover's 
Song, Seasons of Prayer, I do not love Thee, A Sketch from 
Nature, Eve’s Banishment, Woman’s Heart The banner of 
Heaven, All is not dark Below, A Fragment. ‘ 


Convitions.—1. The Monthly Traveller is published reg- 
ularly on the 15th of each month, at No. 63 Court Street, 
Boston. 2. Each number contains thirty two pages, ] oc- 
‘tavo, in handsome brevier and minion type, stitched in a 
At the close of the volume; an om 

. Terms, 


of subscribing ; otherwise, 250. Oct. 29 


IFE OF BISHOP HEBER. By his 
Widow. Just published and for sale by R. P. & C. 





WILLIAMS, 18 and 20 Cornhill, late Market st. the life of 


“Reginald Heber, D. D. Bishop of Calcutta—by his Widow 
With selections from his correspondence, unpublished po- 
ems, and private papers ; together with a journal of his tour 
in Norway, Sweden, Russia, Hungary, and Germany, anda 
history of the Cossacks, in 2 vols. Published for the benefit 
of the family of Bishop Heber—embellished with an en- 
graved likencss. 

Vol. 1 of the Series of Standard Works, adapted 
to theuse of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States Edited by the Rev. R. Whittingham, A. M. is receiv- 
ed by R. P. & C. W., who receive subscriptions—see pro- 
spectus in the U.S. Lit. Adv. 

Potter’s Grecian Antiquity, with additions—by 
Charles Anthon of Columbia College, N. Y. 

Universal agp of the Latin Language, in 
2 very large volumes, royal 4to., sewed. See Nos. 12, 13, and 
14, U.S. Lit. Adv. 

Supplement to Euclid, by Creswell. Creswell’s 
Maxima and Minima. Dupin’s Mathematics, applied to the 
Arts. Henry’s Chemistry, new edition. Architecture.— 


New and valuable works, from $2 50 to $20. Call and see. 
sept 25 





ETER PARLEY’S method of telling 
about Geography to Children. 
maps and engravings. 


Atso, A first book of Geography. By Samuel 
Worcester. For sale by LINCOLN & EDMANDS, 


oct 2 


illustrated by 





TREATISE ON THE STEA GINE. 
Y JAMES KENWICK, L. L. D. 
Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy and 

Chemistry in Columbian College, New York. This day 

ommnes and for sale by HILLIARD, GRAY & CO. 

oct 


SSAYS ON THE NATURE AND 
PRINCIPLES OF TASTE.—By Archibald Alieon, 
LL. D. F.R.S. Prebend of Sarum,. &c. with .correc- 
tions and improvements. “By Abraham Mills,“ 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. This day recei and for 
sale by HILLIARD, GRAY & CO. sroct 16 
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———_— ————_—— —_ >E —_ 
THE ARCH-DRUID. 
& TALE OF THE ANCIENT ROMANS. 
Continued. 


While he yet spoke, shouts were heard out- 
side the palace, and presently the emperor 
entered the hall of audience, magnificently 
attired in the royal purple, and preceded and 
followed by a splendid train of the Pretorian 

uards. e appearance of this prince was 
ar from unimpressive. He seemed about fifty 
years of age, was of the average height in point 
of stature, though his stately carriage gave him 
the appearance of being taller than he really 
was. The general expression of his counten- 
“ance was mildness and dignity ; the upper part, 
especially the high and ample forhead, gave 
evidence of superior intellect ; but the lower 
half was of a more questionable character. 
The mouth expressed indecision and feeble- 
ness, and the thick lip and round full chin be- 
trayed the animal passions of the voluptuary. 
At times, when he spoke on any subject that 
interested him, his head would shake, as if 
affected with palsy, and a slight foam, the con- 
sequence, it was said, of poison, which had 
been administered to him in youth, would cov- 
er his lips, and give a lisping hesitation to his 
utterance. , 

On entering the audience hall, the first per- 
son that met his eye was Sergius, whom he 
instantly beckoned to stand forward. As the 
Dacian approached, “ You have been strongly 
recommended to my notice,” said Claudius, 
“as a general who, from past experience, is 
every way qualified to keep up the terror of 
the Roman arms in Britain.” 

Sergius bowed low, in acknowledgment of| 
this flattering exordium. 

“Your departure,” continued the emperor, 
‘must take place within the week. I have 
already recalled some of my best troops from 
the provinces, for the purpose of striking one 
decisive blow, and annihilating, if possible, the 
very name of the audacious rebels.—Clemen- 
cy,” he added, in an altered tone, that made 
the courtiers tremble, “ is clearly of no avail. 
I tried it myself when in Britain; and what 
has been the result? ‘The Silures, the Ordo- 
vices, and I know not how many other tribes, 
are again in arms. You should know some- 
thing of these barbarians ; they have occasioned 
you no little annoyance, I hear.” 

“They have,” said Sergius; “but to the 
troops of Britannicus they cannot fail to be an 
easy prey.” 

This well-timed allusion to an appellation 
which Claudius valued even above the impe- 
rial title, served to give him no little satisfac- 
tion. His reply was prompt and flattering :-— 

“You say true, Sergius; the troops of Brit- 
tannicus” lod he looked proudly round the 
hall,) “are, as 1 myself can attest, invincible. 
Under your guidance, they shall reap fresh 
laurels, and you must finish what Claudius 
Britannicus begun. The armament will be 
ready in a few days, when you will receive my 
final commands. At present, you may retire.” 

With a respectful obeisance, Sergius quitted 
the imperial presence, but had not reashed the 
outer palace gates, when the comptroller of the 
household hastened after him, with a request 
from Claudius, conveyed in the most flattering 
terms, that he would attend a grand banquet, 
which, under the auspices of Messalina, was 
to be held that same evening in the palace. 

~ The fortunes of the Dacian soldier seemed 
now at their full flood. He had obtained all, 
and even more, than he could have anticipat- 
ed ; and when, on rejoining the gay throng of 
courtiers in the evening, he found himself the 
observed of all eyes—for the conquest of Brit- 
ain was at this period as popular among the 
Romans as with the court—his triumph was 
complete. 

Among the number of those who advanced 
to congratulate him on his appointment, was 
Vitellius, (afterwards emperor,) who had re- 
cently distinguished himself in Germany. ‘This 
adventurer, the son of a cobbler, had raised 
himself step by step to eminence, by adroit 
flattery of his superiors, and subsequently by 
pandering to the caprices of Messalina and her 
imperial spouse. He was now of middle age, 
of an easy, social turn, devoted to the fair sex, 
and, above all, renowned throughout Rome for 
his superlative epicurism. After compliment- 
ing Sergius on his good fortune, “I am proba- 
bly,” said he, “the only one in this place who 
does not detest you for your success. But my 
ambition is luckily of a more pacific character. 
Ihad rather be the inventor of a new sauce 
than the ruler of half the world. Lucullus is 
my model of a hero ; he could feast as well as 
fight. Were you ever in Germany ?” 

‘‘ For a short time only,” replied Sergius. 

“Then you can sympathize with all that 1 
must have suffered during my campaign in that 
villainous spot of earth. The barbarians had 
not the slightest notion of what was due to the 
refined feelings of a Roman warrior. They 
never would allow me to have a single meal in 
peace, but perpetually attacked me at dinner 
time. I cannot take it on my conscience to 
say that I had more than two gooi! days’ feast- 
ing during the whole campaign. For one week 
I lived on nothing but horse-beans, washed 
down (would you believe it ?) with ditch-water. 
Then with regard to sleeping But I see 
you are affected : I only hope you may be bet- 
ter off in Britain.” 

“On this point I feel little uneasiness. Glo- 
ry is the only food of which I ask my fill.” 

“* Glory !” rejoined Vitellius, with a sneer— 
tempered, however, by a most courteous in- 
clination of the head—* it is a species of nour- 
ishment that never agreed with my digestion. 
Translated into the vernacular, I conceive it to 
mean horse-beans and ditch-water. But see ! 
the empress is athand. We must stand aside 
awhile.” 





At this instant a flourish of trumpets was 
heard, the palace-doors flew open, and Messa- 





lina, leaning on the arm of Claudius, and ac- 


we 


ied by some five or six ladies of the 
court, passed up the centre of the hall. After 
the imperial pair had seated themselves, the due 
libations were offered up to the household gods, 
and the business of the banquet commenced. 
The cgup-d’eil, at this instant, was singularly 
impressive. ‘The vast range of the grandest 
hall in Rome was filled—though the day had 
not yet gone down—with a flood of light, pour- 
ed forth from the golden candelabras that lav- 
ishly decorated every maple-wood and ivory- 
inlaid table ; the soft, luxurious couches, along 
which the patrician guests reclined, their brows 
crowned with chaplets of roses and myrtle, 
were of costly Tyrian dye; while the rounded 
pillars of unsullied marble that extended on 
either side the entire length of the hall, at whose 
further end, fronting the imperial throne, were 
stationed the statutes of the higher divinities— 
the stupendous porphyry and alabaster vases, 
filled with the most fragrant oriental perfumes 
—the quaint but superb costume of the musi- 
cians—the glittering military accoutrements of 
the household troops—the snow-white tunics of 
the pages—the spangled dresses of the mas- 
quers—the drapery of the long purple hang- 
ings that wound serpent-like round the columns, 
contrasting forcibly with the stainless snow of 
their marble—and, above all, the appearance 
of the imperial banners that hung suspended 
from the ivory-wrought ceiling, inflaming the 
imagination of the spectators with a thousand 
glorious recollections; these various, pictur- 
esque, and imposing objects gave to the whole 
scene a harmony—a completeness—an_ elabo- 
rate and unparallelled magnificence. The ban- 
uet was equally ype The dishes were, 
be the most part, of virgin gold ; and the gob- 
lets out of which the guests quaffed their Chi- 
an, Falernian, and Massic wines, sparkled with 
a constellation of gems. Among the chief 
dainties, were the tongues of those precious 
birds, phenicopters, the brains of pheasants and 
peacocks, diluted with rare aromatic sauces, in 
a style worthy of Lucullus, rows of lampreys 
—together with a select variety of other deli- 
cacies, for which the Streights of Gibralter— 
renowned throughout Rome for the unrivalled 
flavour of their scari—and the shores of the 
Carpathian sea, had been diligently ransacked. 
At the close of the banquet, the flavour of 
whose viands—so Vitellius assured the Dacian, 
who reclined on the same couch beside him— 
would linger for weeks on his palate, a band of 
female dancers entered the hall, and, at a given 
signal from the empress, went through a series 
of movements, which, set off by the arch se- 
ductive beauty of the fair figurantes, who were 
mostly young girls from Lesbos,—by their flash- 
ing eyes, instinct with fire and passion ; their 
snowy, swan-like necks; their sunny, chesnut 
tresses, soft as silk, and luxurient as the clus- 
tering tendrils of the vine; the quick, airy 
glancings of their taper feet and ancles; and, 
more than all, by the slight undulating garments, 
which, revealing the exquisite outline of their 
fignres, gave a partial glimpse also of the more 
mysterious charms they were meant to hide ;— 
the movements of these Lesbian Circes, thus 
variously embellished, thrilled the souls of all 
who gazed on them with that voluptuous sensi- 
bility which sometimes overflows the spirit in 
the hour of dreams. 


Sergius himself caught the contagion of the 
scene, and for awhile, like Hercules in the pres- 
ence of Omphale, foreswore his hopes of glo- 
ry. A moment served to dispel the illusion.— 
On casting his eyes towards the throne where 
the empress sat, he suddenly encountered a 
face which at once rivetted his gaze. ‘The coun- 
tenance was that of a female. It was pale as 
death,—of a stern, commanding, but melan- 
choly expression. The brow was lofty, and 
full of intelligence; the lip curled, as if in 
scorn; and the fixed dark eye, as it fell with 
strangely malignant meaning on the astonished 
Dacian, awoke in his breast certain recollec- 
tions for which he could not at the moment ac- 
count. In vain he strove to avert his gaze.— 
The stranger's eye was on hii like a spell.— 
Bursting at length with desperate effort from the 
malign talisman,—* Who, in the name of 
Mars,” said he to Vitellius, “is that woman ? 
I have surely seen her before ; where, T cannot 
just now Ah! it is Cartismandua. What 
does she here? ‘Tell me, Vitellius—you, who 
know every one about the court.” 


The epicure turned his eyes in the direction 
which Sergius pointed out. 

“ It is indeed the Queen of the Silures,” was 
the reply, ‘¢ who, as I am informed, came over 
here a few weeks since from Britain. Her tale 
is somewhat singular. In early life she was 
sent to Rome for her education, where she 
contrived to gain the good opinion of Messali- 
na, whom in her stern impassioned turn of mind 
she not a little resembles. She remained about 
three years, and on her return to Britain mar- 
ried a princc of the Silures (by-the-by, you 
should know more about this barbarian than I 
can tell you), whose tribes, by their active sys- 
tem of warfare, occasioned Claudius much an- 
nayance, when he personally headed an expe- 
dition against the western provinces. Still, 
notwithstanding her husband’s hostility, Cartis- 
mandua, as you perceive, has contrived to pre- 
serve her favor with the empress and the court.” 

‘«‘ But surely Claudius must be aware, even 
from the official accounts that 1 myself trans- 
mitted to him, that this very woman was for a 
time one of the chief obstacles to the success 
of the Roman arms !” 


“The emperor knows nothing, and I believe 
cares as little, about Cartismandua, but that she 
is a very fine woman, and a favorite with Mes- 
salina, who, whether rightly or otherwise, has 
led him to believe that the fair barbarian is a 
friend to the Romans. Indeed, Cartismandua 
herself has renounced the throne of the Silures, 
confessed allegiance to the emperor, and_pub- 
licly declared that she is wholly averse to the 
late insurrection of her subjects.” 

Sergius shook his head distrustingly.”— 
“‘ What, when her husband has already escap- 
ed our clutches, and is probably the very life 








of this rebellion ? Strange infatuation! Thank 
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Heaven, I am no courtier; my heart would be 
ever on my lips.” 

“You doubt this heroine’s sincerity,” whis- 

ered Vitellius ; ‘* perhaps you are not the on- 
ly one -here who feels the same distrust. Car- 
tismandua, from all I have been able to glean 
respecting her character, was always famous 
for her powers of intrigue. She is here, I sus- 
pect, less as a friend of Messalina than as a spy 
of the Silures. But time willshew. Atcourt, 
one should hear all, and say nothing ;” with 
which words, the majority of the guests—the 
emperor and empress at their head—having 
by this time taken their departure, the two ad- 
venturers drank their parting cup in honor of 
Mercury, and retired to their separate abodes. 
Vitellius quitted the palace at once ; but Sergi- 
us lingered behind, striving, as with rapid and 
vacillating footsteps he paced up and down the 
deserted hall, to account for the strange ap- 
pearance of Cartismandua. Vain, however, 
were his endeavours ; for the more he attempt- 
ed to fathom it, the deeper became the myste- 
ity. An hour had thus passed away, when find- 
\ing all his labour fruitless, he left the hall, trust- 
‘ing to the chapter of incidents to clear up all 
that now appeared inexplicable. 
Just as he reached the outer vestibule, a cry, 
as from some person whose voice was stifled, 
struck on his ear. He listened. The sound 
was repeated : it proceeded evidently from one 
in agony. While hesitating whether or not to 
rush to the sufferer’s assistance, a groan, deep- 
er and louder than the former, decided him ; 
and he passed swiftly but silently down a long 
winding passage, in the direction whence the 
noise issued. At the extremity of this pas- 
sage was a spacious bed-chamber, the door of 
which stood ajar. Sergius here made a halt, 
and, after looking cautiously round to satisfy 
himself that he was unwatched, pushed the 
the door a little aside, and peeped in. Whata 
spectacle presented itself to his gaze! Stretch- 
ed at full length on the bed, his hands clenched, 
his mouth drawn down, his eyes staring wildly 
in the last agonies of convulsion, lay the Em- 
peror Claudius—him whom Sergius, but a few 
short hours before, had seen presiding at the 
banquet in all the flush of health, and all the 
pride of regal magnificence. On one side of 
him stood Messalina, pale—ghastly—horror- 
stricken—but with the glare of a demon in 
her eye; and on the other, a yellow, shrivelled 
old woman, who held a vial in her left hand, 
while with her right she clutched the dead em- 
\peror with a tiger-like ferocity by the throat. 
Transfixed by this horrid vision, Sergius 
wholly lost his self-control. ‘Though a soldier, 
he was no murderer ; and there was a some- 
thing in the malignant, the fiendish aspect of 
the two wretches before him that made his 
very flesh creep. 

Scarcely knowing what he was about, he 
stood motionless as a statue. Presently, he 
heard footsteps advancing towards him. Near- 
er they came—nearer—nearer still—and _ al- 
ready they were within a yard of the door. 
An instant,—it was flung wide open, and the 
intruder detected! Messalina was the first to 
make the discovery. Her countenance blazed 
with uncontrollable passion. After a pause, 
during which each fixed an anxious gaze on 
the other, “ Hah! hah! she said, with a fran- 
tic laugh, “ you have, then, found out that Iam 
a murderess! True, I am the assassin of that 
thing which rots before you. I glory in the 
deed. He stood between me and my gratifi- 
cation ; he even meditated my disgrace. Be- 
hold my revenge !”—and she pointed sneer- 
ingly towards the body, which her attendant, 
Locusta, was busy covering up.—‘ To you, 
however,” she added, addressing Sergius, with 
a softness of manner still more frightful than 
her violence, *¢ 1 mean no harm : be silent, and 
you are safe. ‘To-morrow, Nero will be pro- 
claimed emperor ; and on your discretion de- 
pends whether you are still to head the expe- 
dition to Britain. Away !”’—and she waved 
him backward with her arm. 


The Dacian obeyed without a word.— 
Though he felt pity for his benefactor, and the 
utmost indignation towards his assassins, yet, 
after the first shock had subsided, self-interest 
resumed the mastery, his better feelings were 
extinguished by his ambition, and having by 
this time wholly recovered his presence of 
mind, he quitted the scene of guilt, resolved as 
soon as possible to blot out from his recollection 
the atrocious crime of which he had been the 
unwilling eye-witness. 

The next day—it having been publicly an- 
nounced that Claudius had died of a fit brought 
on by excess—Nero was proclaimed emperor ; 
and in less than a fortnight afterwards, the army 
intended for the invasion of Britain was ready 
to depart, On the morning of the day appoint- 
ed for sailing, an august sacrifice was offered 
up in the Temple of Mars, at which both Ne- 
ro and Messalina, whose religious zeal was just 
then notorious, presided in person. This duty 
fulfilled, the troops, to the number of sixty 
thousand, embarked on board a squadron of 
fast sailing gallies. Sergius, whom at his earn- 
est intercession Manlius accompanied, was 
among the last who quitted the shore. He had 





of the court, and having bid adieu to his friends, 
was just entering his galley, when his arm was 
suddenly grasped by a soothsayer, who, step- 
ping forth from the crowd, whispered in his ear, 
‘‘ Remember the Ides of May!” Before the 
Dacian could reply to this mysterious warning, 
the augur had vanished; and Manlius, impa- 
tient of further delay, hurried his commander 
on board. The next minute, the sound of a 
trumpet announced that all was ready. The 
signal was made for sailing—the rowers took 
their stations—the huge sails were unfurled— 
and slowly the majestic pageant bore down the 
Tiber, ’mid the cheers of thousands who throng- 
ed the water’s edge. 

While the Roman reinforcements were thus 
shaping their course towards Britain, the Dru- 
ids were not inactive. Having freed South 
Wales, at least for the time being, they resolved 








so to consolidate their energies as to render 


remained behind to receive the final commandsf 








difficult, if not impracticable, all further at- 
tempts at invasion on the part of the Romans. 
With this view, they drew troops together from 
all quarters of Wales, strengthened every de- 
fenceless outpost, and established a strict line 


of communication from north to south of the||T. 


neighboring provinces. In all this, their Arch- 
Druid, a warrior of surprising energies of mind, 
was their leader. His ingenuity supplied them 
with resources; his eloquence inflamed, his 
perseverance kept alive their enthusiasm. By 
means of spies selected fur the occasion, he 
obtained early and authentic intelligence re- 
specting the movements of the Romans, the 
numbers of their troops, the name and qualifi- 
cations of their general, the place and even the 
period of their landing; so that when, after a 
forced march through the west of Britain, Ser- 
gius once again encamped in the neighborhood 
of the Black Mountains, he found himself op- 
posed to an enemy whose vigilance was unre- 
mitting, and whose resources, husbanded with 
extreme care, presented a more formidable ob- 
stacle than ever, to the progress of the Roman 
arms. 
To be eontinued. 











EMERSON’S SPELLING BOOK. 

HE NATIONAL SPELLING 
BOOK, and Pronouncing Tutor; containing the 
rudiments of Orthography and Pronunciation, on an improv 
ed plan, by which the sound of every syllable is distinctly 
shown, according to Walker’s principles, with progressive 

Reading Lessons. By B. D. Emerson. 

NEW RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Baltimore, April 15, 1830. 

[ have recently examined Emerson’s National Spelling 
Book, with much satisfaction. It is inferior to no one with 
which I am acquainted. In his attempt to exhibit the exact 
pronunciation of each syllable in every word, on a new plan 
to be easily understood by the learner and to suit the arrange- 
ment to the progress of th 
other works of a similar character, I think the author has 
fully succeeded. I hope and believe that it will be extensive- 
ly used in the schools of our country. 

Freperick Hatr, 
Principal of Mount Hope Institution 

It is the best work of’ the Kind which I have examined, 
both in the orthography, pronunciation, and arrangement of 
the words. Vu. H. Corrin, 

Principal of the Public School, No. 1, Baltimore. 

The National Spelling Book is in my opinion far superior 
to any other used in our community. The number of words 
found in the book, with the judicious classification and ar- 
rangement adopted by the compiler in order to facilitate in 
struction in spelling, will, | doubt not, be regarded by intel- 
ligent teachers with approbation. I hope it will be exten- 
sively introduced into use. James E. SEARLY, 

Teacher, Fell’s Point, Baltimore. 

I have attentively examined the National Spelling Book, 
and acquiesce in the very numerous and ey pe testi- 
monials of approbation it has already received, in , mpl 
ing it the best work of the kind that has come under my no- 
tice. The work is admirably calculated to facilitate the stu- 
dy of orthography in its intricate connexion with the orthoe- 
py of the language, without resorting to false orthography, 
which is possessed of many disadvantages. If my favorable 
opinion can be of any weight, 1 cheerfully offer this candid 
expression of it, James K. CHAPPELL, 

Principal of the Public School, Eastern Dis. Baltimore. 

T have examined with equal attention and satisfaction the 
National Spelling Book, and hesitate not to say, that it is 
the best Spelling Book I have ever seen. It is what it pro- 
fesses to be, and what has long been wanted, a correct and 
accurate Spelling Book according to the best standards of 
orthography and pronunciation. By the aid of this book, ev- 
ery sound in the English language, will be acquired with 
ease, and the detects too prevalent in adults, and even in ma- 
ny who are reputed to be well educated, will be prevented. 
1 do most cordially recommend it to teachers throughout the 

J. S. NatHANIEL N. IBBETsoN, 
Instructer, Baltimore. 

The National Spelling Book I have examined with some 
care, and think it judiciously arranged and well adapted to 
elementary instruction. F. Waters, 

S. T’. D. Prin. of an Academy, Baltimore. 

It will doubtless become a standard work for our schools, 
as it is happily calculated to aid teachers and instruct youth. 
=. Minerva.] 

n compliance with your request I have examined the Na- 
tional Spelling Book, and consider it a judicious and suc- 
cessful attempt to simplify the usual mode of instructing 
children, in orthography and pronunciation. 

SamvuEL Eccieston, 
President of St. Mary’s College, Baltimore 

We now take occasion to mention the National Spelling 
Book, as one which appears to justify on inspection the ma- 
ny approbatory notices of it which we have seen in different 
quarters, and indeed to have strong claim to the favorable re- 
gards of parents and teachers. From its general scope and 
arrangement it seems entitled to a place in the first rank 
of the class.—[ Balt. Patriot.] 

Having examined the National Spelling Book, I cheerfull 
certify that I consider it well calculated to promote the ad- 
vancement of children. MICHAEL Power, 

Principal of Asbury College. 

Having examined with attention a copy of the National 
Spelling Book, I have no hesitation in saying, that in arrange- 
ment of words, and in correctness of pronunciation and or- 
thography, it is superior to any work of the kind which I 
have seen. Jas. F, GouLp, 

Prin. of the Baltimore Female Lyceum. 

I have examined the National Spelling Book, and am sa- 
tisfied it is well calculated to facilitate the progress of youth 
in acquiring a correct pronunciation. JosrpH WALKER, 

Teacher, Fell’s Point, Balt. 

I feel no hesitation in expressing my belief, that it affords 
greater facilities to the young in learning to spell, read, and 
pronounce the English language with accuracy, than any 
similar work with which I am acquainted. So far as I shall 
have occasion for such a book in my seminary I shall use it 
in preference to any now extant. The abridgement of the 
same work is an excellent little thing, and no less entitled 
than the former to the serious attention of teachers, parents, 
and others who feel interested in the advancement of prima- 
ry instruction. D. Kina, 

Prin. of the Female Institute, Baltimore. 

This work is now adopted in a great proportion of the 
schools of New England, and is also extensively used in the 
State of New York, in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Miss. Mobile, &c. It is used exclusively in the 
public schools of Boston, and is recommended by all the 
teachers, and also by many clergymen, professors, and presi- 
dents of colleges, and other literary men. 

Published and for sale by RicHarpson, Lorp & Hot- 
BROOK. sept Il 
MR. & MRS. BONFILS’ INSTITUTION, FOR ‘THE 

Education of Young Ladies, Mount Vernon, Boston. 

HE course of studies of this institution 
recommenced on the first Monday in September inst. 
The English department embraces four regular Classes. ‘The 
course of instruction is graduated and analogous to that of 
Colleges for the other sex ; but adapted to the peculiar du- 
ties of the female and to the station in which she is destin- 
edto move. The department of Languages includes the 
French, the Italian, the Spanish and the Latin. 

And as it is one of the chief objects of the school to ini- 
tiate the pupils into the beauties and excellencies of the 
French and Italian Languages, whilst acquiring a finished 
English education, a course of lectures on French and Ital- 
ian Literature and the Classics, will be delivered at least, 
once a week, without any additional charge, and without in- 
terfering with the daily course of instructions. {t may be 
proper to observe, that the French as well as the Classics, 
are taught daily and in separate classes. ‘The mode of teach- 
a founded on reasonable principles. 

r. & Mas. B. have the advantage of twelve years expe- 
rience, and of an acquaintance with the most approved meth- 
ods of education in Europe and America. ‘they beg to as- 
sure those who may think proper to honor them with their 
patronage, that they shall always keep two distinct objects 
in view, viz. to develope and improve the intellectual facul- 
ties of their Pupils, and qualify them to act their part, in all 
the relations of life, like intelligent and accountable be- 





ings. 

N. B. Prospectus, terms of tuition, board, é&c. fec. may 
be had by applying to Mr. & Mrs. B. at their residence on 
Mount Vernon. 3m sept 25 


ALES AND SKETCHES, a compe 

lite, Just recieved and for sale by RICHARDSON, 

LORD & HOLBROOK. ° 

This day published by GRAY & BOWEN, No. 14] Wash- 
ington street, The Vestal, or a Tale of Pompeii. 


TT HE COUNCIL of the Boston Society of 

Natural History have made arrangements for the 
delivery of a course of Lectures the ensuing season, on sub- 
jects connected with the objects of their institution. 

The Lectures will be delivered at the Hall of the Athe- 
nzum on Tuesday evening of each week at 7 o’clock, be- 
ginning on the 19th day of October. 

The following gentlemen have been ones as lec- 
turers : Dr. George Hayward, Dr. Gamaliel Bradford, Mr. 
Thomas Nuttall, Dr. John Ware, Dr. Joshua B. Flint, Dr. 
Walter Channing, Dr. J. V. C. Smith, Dr. T. W. Harris, Dr. 
D. H. Storer. ? } 
¢ Terms of admission.—For a single ticket, 83. Ticket 
admitting a lady and gentleman, $5. For every additional 
member of a os wy $2. 

Tickets may be had at the office of Mr. S. E. Greene, 
State street, and at Hilliara, Gray & Co’s Bookstore. 

oct 2 B.D. GREENE, President. 








e pupil, better than is done in any s 





GRAY & BOWEN, have in preparation, and will very 
8 oT ut to press, 
NEW DICTIONARY OF MEDI- 
CAL SCIENCE AND LITERATURE; which 
r~ contain . concise conemat of the various ay in 
natomy i % , Therapeutics, eria 
Medica, burgery, Obserica, oud Pharmacy with the Ety- 
logy and joepy ofthe terms of thelr Greek, Latin, 
French, and German synonymes ;—a copious Bibliography 
appended to the different articles, and Biographical Notice 
of the most eminent Authors in the different departments 
of Medicel Science, with a Catalogue of their principal 
works mentioned and an Epitome of the existing state of 
Medical Science and Literature. By Robert Dunglinson, 
ne oes Medicine in the Geivensity of Virginia, 

c. &c. 

Whilst many of the nations of Continental Europe possess 
Dictionaries, which have kept pace with the advancing con- 
ditien of Medical Science, Great Britain and America 
possess it may be said, but one of a concise character,— 
that of Hooper,—which independently of its want of accuracy 
on many points, 1s incontestibly far behind the present state 
of Medical Science and Literature, and unfit for the pur- 
poses of the Medical Student. 1n proof of this, it will be 
sufficient to remark, that the New Dictionary will contain 
at least five thousand words more than are to be found in 
that publication,—whilst the circumstance of the Dictionary 
of Hooper being stereotyped io this eountry, renders it im- 
practicable to make the necessary additions to it, were the 
ground work such as to render such a course advisable. 

The work will not be a mere Dictionary of terms; it will 
comprise concise histories of diseases ; a description and 
doses of various kinds of Medicine, with formula for the 
different Pharmaceutrical preparations, &c. &c. 

The important publications daily appearing in France and 
Germany, have induced the author to add the French and 
German synonymes to the various terms; so that the work 
will réally contain the substance of an English, French and 
German Dictionary, at a comparatively trifling expense.— 
The French Index will be found to include every word in 
the ‘ Dictionaire des Science Medicales,’ which consists of 
sixty volumes, as well as inthe smaller Dictionaries more 
recently published. 

Great attention has been, morever, paid to the Greek and 
Latin synonymes, so that the Dictionary will, it is trusted, 
form asafe and convenient guide to the study of ancient 
and modern authors on Medicine. 

It will be comprised in one large volume, 8vo. oct 16 

EMPRIERE’S POPULAR LEC- 

TURES, on the Study of Natura) History and the 

Sciences, Vegetable Physiology, Zoology, Animal and Vege- 
table Poisons, &c. 

Rydge’s Veterinary Surgeon, a complete guide to 
the cure of all diseases incident to Horses, Sheep, Dogs, 





c. &e. 

Elton’s Classical Poets. Specimens of the Clas- 
sical Poets, from Homer to Thyphiodorus, and the Remains 
of Hesiod, the Ascrean, including the shield of Hercules, 
Kc., 4 vols. 

Malkin’s Classical Disquisitions, and Curiositics, 
critical and historical, 1 vol. 

Three Courses and a Dessert—First course, West 
Country Chronicles ; second course, Neighbors of an Old 
trish Boy ; third course, My Cousin’s Clients; the Dessert, 
with numerous illustrations—by George Cruikshanks. 

Park’s Chemical Essays, principally relating to Arts and 
Manufacteries of the British Dominions—third edition. 

Oberlin’s Memoirs. Memoirs of John Frederic Oberlin, 
Pastor of Waldback in the Ban de la Roche, compiled from | 
authentic sources, chiefly in French and German, second | 
edition—for sale by G. & C. & H. Carvii_i, New York. 

sept 13 

FLINT’S SURVEYING IMPROVED. 
Sixth Edition with a complete set of Tables. Just publish- 
ed by Cookr & Co., Hartford, Conn., and for sale in this 
city by Carter & Hendee, Richardson, Lord & Holbrook, 
and Crocker & Brewster. 
SYSTEM of GEOMETRY and 
TRIGONOMETRY, with a Treatise on Survey- 
ing : eee various methods of taking the survey of a 
field, with directions for protracting and finding areas ; in 
which, also, the principles of Rectangular Surveying, by 
which areas may be accurately calculated without plotting, 
are fully explained ; with a complete series of Mathemati- 
cal Tables, and the necessary explanations. By ABEL 
Fuint, A.M. With improvements by GrorGe GILLET, 
Surveyor General of Connecticut. Sixth Edition, revised 
and enlarged, by the addition of copious notes and illustra- 
tions, and a concise Treatise on Logarithms. by FREDERIC 
A. P. Baknarp, A. B., Instructor in Mathematics in the 
Hartford Grammar School. sept 18 
HEZEKIAH HOWE, New Haven, has just published. 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
® in the order of the Lectures given at Yale Col- 
lege, by Benjamin Silliman, Professor of Chemistry, Phar- 
macy, Mineralogy and Geology ; vol. 1, 8vo. 

The second volume which will complete the work, is in 
such a state of forwardness as will insure its publication this 
Sall, so that it will be in season for such classes as use it for 
a tert book, the coming season. 

2. An INTRODUCTION to NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY, designed as a Text Book for the use of Stu- 
dents in Yale College ; vol. 1, Mechanics. Part 1. Com- 
prising the “ Mathematical Elements of Mechanics,” taken 
chiefly from Bridge’s Mechanics, by Denison Olmsted, A. 
M., Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 
Yale College ; 8vo. ‘ 

_ Part II of this volume, comprising applications of Mechan- 
tcs to the Arts and to the Explanation of Natural Phenomena, 
will speedily be put to Press. 

The Second volume will embrace the remaining subjects 
of Natural Philosophy, viz. Hydrostatics, Magnetism, Elec- 
tricity and Optics, and will it is expected be published in 
the course of the next year. 

3. An Oration on the advantages to be derived 
from the introduction of the Bible and of Sacred Literature, 
as essential parts of Education, ina literary point of view 
merely, from the primary school to the University, delivered 
before the Connecticut Alpha of the P. B. K. Society, on 
‘Tuesday, 7th September, 1830. By Thomas Smith Grimke, 
of Charleston, S.C. New Haven, Sept. 24, 1830. oct2 

‘THE TOKEN FOR 1831. 

This day published by GRAY & BOWEN, No. 141 Wash- 
ington-street. 
HE TOKEN, A Christmas and New 
Years Present, for 1831. Edited by S. G. Goodrich. 
Then take my flower, and let its leaves 
Beside thy heart be cherished near, 
While that confiding heart receives 
The thought it whispers to thine ear. 

The engravings for the Token this year, are exe- 
cuted by Cheney, Ellis, Gallaudet, and others; among the 
contributors are Dewey, Greenwood, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. 
Sigourney, Hall, Peabody, Wetmore, Author of a year in 
Spain, Author of Tales of the Northwest, Neal, Thatcher, 
Mrs. Hale, and others of the first reputation. 

The work is larger than heretofore, and is done 
up in splendid Embossed Morocco. The literary depart- 
ment is considered decidedly superior to the former years, 
and in all respects it has received the greatest care and at- 


ention. oct 16 
A | UST published by PERKINS & MARVIN, 
The first number of the Juvenile Drawing Book, 
or Instructions in Landscape Drawing in Water Colours, 
containing Pogresssive Lessons in Drawing—on Light and 
Shade and Tinting and Finishing the subject. Also direc- 
tions for Sketching from Nature, and the application of 
Perspective. By Thomas Edwards, Miniature Painter. 

It is iniended to continue the work should it meet with 
sufficient patronage, till the learner is brought to the finish- 
ed Water Colour Drawing. It will be publisked in Num- 
bers, each number will be complete in itself. 

Number 2 will contain instructions in drawing 
Trees. oct 16 
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CRABB’S DICTIONARY. 
_ PUBLISHED and for sale by 
HILLIARD, GRAY & CO—A Dictionary of 
General Knowledge ; or, an explanation of words and things 
connected with all the Arts and Sciences, illustrated with 
numerous WoodCuts. By George Crabb, A. M. author of 
“English Synonymes,” ‘‘Technological Dictionary,” and 
“ Historical Dictionary.” oct 16 


HE BOSTON TYPE AND STE- 
REOTYPF. FOUNDRY, Removed to the new 
Stone Building, No. 39 Congress-street, Boston—Have con- 
stantly on hand, acomplete assortment of Types, for Books, 
Newspaper and Job Printing, and also of presses, Cases, 
Stands, Ink, Composing Sticks, Chases, Metal and Wood 
Furniture, and all other materials used in a Printing Estab- 
ment. 
In addition to the above, Printing Paper, Blank 
Carde and other similar articles are supplied at the market 
prices, 
The above Foundry are constantly engaged in 
stereotyping, and are prepared at all times to execute with 
despatch, large or small works in the best manner and on 
fair terms. 

Books of specimens of their type are in the hands 
of the principal printers, where they may be seen, or they 
may be procuredon application to the Foundry. Also An 
“‘ Abridgement of Johnson’s ‘T'y phia.” containing much 
valuable information interesting to the Printer or Publisher. 
Second hand Ramage and other Printing Presses 
generally on hand at prices proportioned to their quality. 

Prices of their type and other materials are simi- 
lar to those of other Founderies, and no pains will be spared 
in giving entire satisfaction to customers. 

Orders received and promptly executed by the 
subscriber, agent for the company. 

7 J. GORHAM ROGERS. 
N. B. Composition Rollers with moulds, frames, 
&c. furnished at short notice. oc tl6 
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n street, a new assortment o ks i 

following new ublications : ies 
istoire hilippe Auguste, par Capefigue, 4 vols. 8 

Histoire de la guerre des Etats-Uni 1 ag 
= 8vo, — an‘ Atlas. wy PS Senin. 2 

egerando, du Perfectionnement Moral, 2 vol. 8vo. 

Cours d’Histoire Moderne, par M. Guizot, 4 vols. 8vo. 

. Cours de Litterature Francaise, par M. Villemain, 4 vols. 
vO. 

Cours de 
3 vols. 8vo. 

peg 4 epeuenibiee Universel, 13 vols. 8vo., 1830. 

econs de Chimie iquee a la Teintu : 
Chevreul, 2 vols. 8vo. 1939. nny ge SES. 

Histoire de Napoleon, par Norvins, 4 vols. 8vo. with plates 
and maps. 

Dictionnaire Geographique, par Malte Brun, a new work 
2 vols. 16mo. Also, his large work on Geography, in 16 vols. 
8vo. with an Atlas. Geographie de Meissas et Michelot. 1 
vol. 12vo. : 

Dictionnaire des Dictionnaires, par L. F. Darbois, 1 vol; 
grand 8vo. 

La Fayette en Amerique, in 1824 and 1825. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Chansons de Beranger, suivies des Proces; 2 vols. 329 
a very neat edition. , 
. Asia Polyglotta, von Julius Klaproth, 4to. with an Atlas 

olio. . 

Le Nouveau Testament, en Langue Turque, 1 vol.8vo, 

Atlas des Oiseaux, consisting of 129 plates beautifully co- 
lored, representing a great variety of species. . 

Voyage Pittoresque de Paris au Havre, with beautiful co- 
lored views. 

Histoire de France, par Bignon, 6 vols. 8vo. very handsome 
edition. , 

Repertoire du Theatre de Madame, 74 numbers, together 
with a variety of the most celebrated plays of the French 
Stage. 

Also, an assortment of Books for children, among which 
are L’Ami des Enfans, 12 vols. 180. and Contes et Histori- 
ettes, 2 vols. 180. par Berquin, and other popular wri- 
ters. 

{F As usual a considerable vanety of Elementary and 
Classical Books in the principal languages of the continent 
of Europe. sept 25 


MALCOM’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
HIS inportant work which has been but a 
a few months before the public has already passed 
to the third edition. 

It is the first attempt of the kind, to furuish parents, teach- 
ers, and youth particularly, the elucidations of scripture, 
required in daily reading. The following are among the 
prominent features of the work — 

Ist. All the Biographical and Historical matter, 
which can be as well read and understood in the Bible itself, 
is omitted ;—thus bringing the book to a moderate size and 

rice. 

2d. It is a Dictionary for rather than of the Bible ; 
the object being lo cast light on the Siripture, not borrow it 
Srom thence. 

3d. The modern names of ancient places are 
added, where known, thus connecting in the student’s mind 
ancient and modern history. 

4th. Events which occurred in the heathen 
world, are in many instances related in their proper places, 
thus enabling the reader to connect Sacred and Profane His- 
tory. 

oth. The criticism, geography, chemistry, &e 
accords with modern improvements in science. 

Gth. Copious references are given to the texts 
which may be explained by each article, thus making it 
answer the place ofa critical commentary. 

7th. Innumerable errors of quotation, which have 
crept into the various works used in compiling it, have been 
corrected by actual reference to the passages. 

Sth. Sixteen engravings are inserted, giving the 
reader, distinct and proper’impressions of what could not 
be adequately explained by words. 

Oth. All the leading words which seem liable to 
erroneous pronunciation have been accentuated. 

Numerous Magazines, Newspapers, &c. have re- 
viewed the work in a highly flattering manner, and a num- 
ber of Associations have cordially recommended it. 

Published by Lincots & Epmanps, Boston, and sold 
by Booksellers generally. Price 621-2 cents—every fifth 
copy gratis. oct 16 


L’Histoire de la Philosophie, par M. V. Cousin, 








Cuarces Wuipe.r, Bookseller, Newburyport, has in press, 
and will soon publish, 

HE SPIRITUAL MIRROR, or 
Looking-Glass ; exhibiting the Human Heart as 

being either the Temple of GOD, or habitation of Devils. 
Exemplified in a series of ten copper plate engravings; in- 
tended to aid in a better understanding of Man’s Fallen Na- 
ture. Anciently published in the French language, in which 
five editions were printed. In 1732, translated into the Ger- 
man language, froin which it was translated by Peter Bauder. 

‘ By this the children of God are manifest, and the chil- 
dren of the Devil.’ 1st Epistle of John, iii. 10. 

Orders from the trade are solicited, to whom the work 
will be furnished on favorable terms. sept 18 
Be  scdedons OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS—to wit.—District Clerk's Office. Br ir 
REMEMBERED, That on the ninth day of September, A. D. 
$30, in the fifty-fifth year of the Independence of the 
United Statns of America, Gray & Bowen, of said district, 
have deposited in this office the title of a book, the nght 
whereof they claim as proprietors in the words following, to 
wit :—“ A Description of Tremont House, with Architec- 
tural Hlustrations. Jam scires ab introitu primo,..... 
luculentum et ameenum videra te diversorium. APULEIUs, 
Met. Lib. V.” In conformity to the act of Congress of the 
United States, entitled “An act for the encouragement of 
learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, and books, 
to the authors and proprietors of such copies, during the 
times therein mentioned” ; and also to an act, entitled, * An 
act supplementary to an act, entitled, ‘ An act for the en- 
couragement of learaing, by securing the copies of maps, 
charts, and books to the authors and proprietors of such 
copies during the times therein mentioned,’ and extending 
the benefits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and 
etching historical and other prints.” ; 
JNO. W. DAVIS, 
oct 9 Clerk of the District of Massachusetts. 
VILLAGE ACADEMY, 
HE. subscriber would respectfully inform his 
4. iriends and the public that he has taken a large 
and convenient room at the Village in Dorchester, where he 
will devote his time and attention to the instructior. of youth. 
Having been engaged for the last seven years in that busi- 
ness, he flatters himself that by giving strict attention to 
those committed to his care he shall merit ashare of public 
patronage. ’ 
Instruction will be given in the common and 
higher English branches and in the French language.— 
Scholars will receive that instruction necessary to quality 
them for any business in life. ‘Tuition $5, per Quarter.— 
Misses will also receive instruction in common and orna- 
mental needle work, painting and drawing. ; 

The subscriber has also taken a commodious 
house near the Schoo] Room, where he can accommodate a 
number of lads as boarders, on reasonable terms. Every at- 
tention will be paid to the manners and morals as well as 
the acquirements of those placed under his care—and the 
utmost pains will be taken to give entire satisfaction both to 
parents and pupils. FRANCIS C. SUMNER. 

REFERENCE. 











Rev. Dr, Ricnmonp, ) 
“ “« HARRIS, , 
rchester 
« & CopMAN, ' Do 
ABEL CusninG, Esq. 
Rev. Dr. Park, , Stoughton. 


JessE PIERCE, Esq. ) 
Dorchester, October, 9, 1830, ae 
This day received by Gray & Bowen, 141 Washington st. 
ARD.—Mr. F.G. BERTEAU respectfully in- 
C forms his friends and the public, that his journey 
during this summer having entirely restored his health, he 
does not now feel a necessity of returning to his native 
country, as he at first intended. In consequence, Mr. Ber 
teau proposes to resume his French Instruction as hereto 
fore, and to re-open his School by the 15th day of October.— 
He hopes the inhabitants of Boston will continue to give 
him their kind patronage, which he will it make his first care 
to justify. oct 2 





TEARNS ON REAL ACTIONS. The au- 
thor of this valuable work is preparing the copy for a 
second edition; it will be much enlarged, and probably rea- 
dy for the press oa ae next, when it will 
i wi ossible despatch by 
cs eer GLAZIER, MASTERS & CO. 
G. M. & Co. have in press The FEDERALIST, 1 vol. 8vo. 
fine, 2d Hallowell, from the Washington edition. 
Hallowell, Oct. 1830. Sw 








ABSTRACT OF INFANTRY TACTICS, 
NCLUDING Exercises and Mancuvres of 
Light Infantry and Riflemen, for theguse of the 
Militia of the United States. Just published by HIL- 
LIARD, GRAY & CO. . 

H. G. & Co. having completed their contract 
with Government for the supplying of 60,000 copies of the 
above work, are now ready to furnish the trade, companies, 
and others on liberal terms. oct 2 


MARSHALL’S SPELLING BOOK — ™ 
Forsale at the Boston Type and Stereotype Foundry, Sa 
39 Congress-street. An entirely new set of Stereotype 
lates of n 
f ARSHALL’S SPELLING BOOK, 
of the last edition. They will be sold on 
most liberal terms. oct 




















MISS PORTER’S NEW WORK. 
MPPHE BARON Y, a Novel by Miss Ann Por- 


ter, in two volumes. This day received and for 
sale by RICHARDSON, LORD & HOLBROOK. 
oct 2 

















SPIRITUAL MIRROR. x 
Just received, and forsale by LINCOLN & EDMANDS, 
HE SPIRITUAL MIRROR, for- 
merly entitled Allegorical Illustrations of the 

Human Heart, with engravings. Price 50 cents. O- 6 
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